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MAY CHRISTIANS GO TO WAR? 


The question is not one of fact, for several million professed 
Christians are at war.’ The real issue is whether Christians can 
go to war without céasing to be Christians. 

There are those who say they cannot—that only those are Chris- 
tians who literally obey the recorded commands of Jesus and the 
implication that since he did not advise the Jews to fight the Romans 
he intended to teach that his followers should never go to war. 

There are others who picture Jesus as a militant reformer who, 
having attempted pacifism, finally directed his followers to carry 
weapons even if they sold their coats to buy swords. 

There are still others who hold that Jesus gave social questions 
no attention, expected the speedy end of the world, and taught his 
disciples to save themselves from a doomed generation. 

Which of these three views really answers the question ? 

None of them. To understand the morality of the gospel we 
must cease to play with literalism. The sayings of Jesus about 
non-resistance must be applied in the same way as we apply his 
teaching about lust and violence. Let us look to his teaching, not 
to his mere words; to his principles, not to their specific application. 

First of all, we must distinguish between the use of force to 
extend moral ideals and the use of force to protect societies embody- 
ing moral ideals. The first is un-Christian; the second is Christian, 
for without it civilization would be as impossible as the purity of 
the home without laws backed by policemen. 

To defend the spiritual achievements of society is one expression 
of love. And love is ot God. 

But to extend Christian idealism by force is to commit altru- 
istic suicide. You cannot make men social-minded by pounding 
their heads or by killing their children. 
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But you can prevent them from beating those who possess social- 
mindedness. 

What should the Good Samaritan have done if he had come down 
the road while the robbers were robbing the traveler ? 

What should a nation do if another nation undertakes to rob a 
people of its liberties, its honor, and its hopes, even in the name of 
enforced idealism ? 

A man can endure evil done to himself which it would be rank 
. selfishness for him to permit done to others. 

Do you think it is more Christian to permit the Turks to massacre 
Armenians than to attempt to prevent them ? 


Christians in war need not sully their sense of duty by hatred. 
We can pray for our enemies’ true welfare even while we prevent 
their destroying ourown. Wecan refuse to believe unauthenticated 
stories of brigandage and rapine even while we expose national plots, 
treachery, terrorism, and the elevation of militarism as a support 
of irresponsible government. 

Such ethical poise is difficult, but it is indispensable. As Chris- 
tians we can justify participation in war only as it is in defense of 
values greater than those that would survive submission to their 
destruction. | 


This is not to say that war is a good. It is rather to say that 
war in the protection of the good is a less evil than the destruction 
of the good; and that war in the prevention of the destruction of 
democracy is a less evil than the destruction of democracy. It is 
not an attempt to plead Jesus in defense of war, any more than it 
is an attempt to plead him in defense of robbers because his teach- 
ing as to love implies that the Good Samaritan would be a pro- 
tector from robbers. It is rather to say that in a world such as 
ours his ideals work when even imperfectly they draw men toward 
themselves. 

To think otherwise is to mistake peace for the giving of justice 
and non-resistance for love. 


THE PERMANENT MESSAGE OF 
MESSIANISM 


I. THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS IN THE FAITH 
IN A MESSIAH 


SHAILER MATHEWS 


Most treatments of Messianism are 
encyclopedic rather than historical. The 
earlier method was similar to that 
adopted by Paul and the church Fathers. 
The Old Testament was studied, and 
everything which by exegetical ingenuity 
would seem to forecast an item in the 
life of Jesus was regarded as messianic 
prophecy. In consequence the Old 
Testament was regarded as a mass of 
prophetic material of varying explicit- 
ness. Even a superficial examination 
of the early Christian literature will 
disclose how eagerly these foreshadow- 
ings of the Christ were sought for apolo- 
getic purposes. But such a method of 
study, whether in early or in modern 
times, does not really account for the 
messianic conception itself. Belief in 
messiahship was a presupposition of such 
interpretation. But where did that pre- 
supposition arise? The Old Testament 
contains no picture of the Messiah com- 
parable in distinctness with that of 
the Psalms of Solomon, for instance. 
Such unhistorical use of the Old Testa- 
ment by modern as truly as by early 
Christian writers really leaves unan- 
swered the question as to the funda- 
mental worth of Messianism itself. 

On the other hand, there are those 
who are concerned in the genetic study 
of the ideas involved in messianic hope. 
Having found in Judaism in the time 


of Christ this belief in the coming de- 
liverer with his glorious Kingdom, they 
proceed to answer the question as to how 
such a view developed. Thereupon the 
past, even to the remotest reach of litera- 
ture, is searched in the hope of finding 
something that will account for the 
appearance of the messianic dream. 

Such scholars, while in method mark- 
ing an advance upon the older dogmatic 
and apologetic group, are not particu- 
larly keen to examine Messianism except 
in the spirit of the archaeologist. They 
find the hope, and they find its origin, 
but what it really meant, or how it 
actually functioned in Jewish religious 
life, does not concern them. The group 
of expectations which went to make up 
the messianic program are not treated 
by them as containing anything of per- 
manent value. ‘ 

To the thoroughgoing student of 
Christianity, however, the process of 
valuation is of the utmost importance. 


Take the facts as they appear on the | 


surface. Here is the Christian religion 
with hundreds of millions of adherents. 
It has expanded and spread across 
civilization for approximately the last 
two thousand years. In all its various 
creeds and theologies it preserves the 
messianic hope of the New Testament. 
Jesus is the Christ, who has gone 


to heaven temporarily, but who will 
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return to judge the world and establish 
the messianic Kingdom. The propor- 
tion of professing Christians who do not 
use the messianic formula as a religious 
exercise is practically negligible. This 
is all but inevitable when one recalls 
that the New Testament itself is essen- 
tially a messianic book. It tells of a 
Messiah, his sufferings, ascension, resur- 
rection, present state in glory, and his 
future return to summon the living and 
dead to judgment at which eternal 
status will be fixed. It is impossible to 
believe that this widespread confession 
of messianic expectation and faith is 
without significance or service. 

Yet at the same time a man who is 
in touch with the modern methods of 
thought, and who finds his religion being 
shaped by a knowledge of the universe 
which makes this messianic view almost 
fantastic, finds literal Messianism out- 
side his religious thinking. Is there not 
some method by which these two all 
but contradictory attitudes of mind may 
be brought together? Or has the mes- 
sianic hope no permanent message for 
our modern world, and must the theol- 
ogy of the future, and in fact the Chris- 
tian religion of the future, be content 
to use a de-messianized Bible? This 
_ is what has happened to Mosaism. Will 

it happen to Messianism ? 

This question cannot be answered by 
a process sometimes called allegorizing, 
in which we read into the expressions 
of the past a content which is suggested 
by the thoughts of the present. In 
these extreme forms this method is 
genuinely allegorical, as in the case of 
Origen. In its less consistent moods it 
represents a very interesting psycho- 
logical process by which a passage sug- 
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gests something which a person believes 
to be true and is consequently regarded 
as having been involved in the meaning 
of the Scriptures. That the allegorical 
method has a certain efficiency in bridg- 
ing the chasm between ancient Scrip- 
ture and the modern world must be 
admitted, but it really is a homiletic 
rather than a historical procedure. It 
helps men to hold to the authority of 
the Bible, and at the same time to 
believe what they think to be true. 
Sometimes such allegorizing approaches 
insincerity. 

The method which I suggest may pos- 
sibly appear a form of allegorism, but 
it is certainly not so intended, and I 
think will not be so understood by any 
historical student. It may be called 
functional evaluation. It amounts to 
this. First of all we shape up the exact 
content of the messianic idea in the light 
of its historical development. We then 
see just what function it performed in 
the religious mind of its day; that is to 
say, what needs it actually met. We 
then raise the question whether the needs 
which Messianism satisfied are legitimate 
and permanent, and whether there are 
elements in the messianic hope properly 
interpreted which can well satisfy the 
same needs as they re-emerge at the 
present time. 


I 


What then were the needs which 
gave rise to Messianism, and which 
messianic teaching undertook to satisfy ? 

We do not need to pause long upon 
this subject. Fundamentally the need 
was that of divine deliverance of the 
Jewish nation. The Jewish people found 
themselves subjugated, and they looked 
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forward to the time when they would be 
subjugators. Their repeated failures in 
attempting this deliverance, their per- 
ception of the tremendous power of their 
conquerors, forced them back to God. 
Only Jehovah could save. True, he 
might save through human agencies— 
some great leader empowered by his 
Spirit, or a body of men so empowered. 
But, at any rate, he would be the de- 
liverer, and the deliverance would be 
due to power outside that of ordinary 
politics. 

Deliverance was national, but it be- 
came increasingly transcendentalized. 
Here we strike the rock of offense to 
moderns—the Apocalypse. But it is 
unjust to identify messianic hope with 
apocalyptic literature. Such literature 


was only one form of expressing this con- ~ 


fidence in the coming of divine salvation. 
The failure to observe the distinction 


between the messianic hope itself and . 


the various ways in which it was set forth 
evidences a literary rather than a his- 
torical attitude of mind and method of 
study. As a matter of fact, the mes- 
sianic hope took several forms, the polit- 
ically revolutionary at one extreme and 
the apocalyptic at the other extreme. 
In between would be the type of thought 
which is represented in the Psalms of 
Solomon, the Sibylline oracles, and many 
of the sayings of the rabbis. 

As a result of the constant procrasti- 
nation of the divine deliverance, a certain 
group of Jews developed the eschatologi- 
cal program of the Apocalypses. Time 
was divided into two ages—the present 
and the future. This in itself, however, 
was not universally held, and there never 
was a strictly authoritative messianic 
literature. The eschatology of the 


group of apocalyptic writers who suc- 
ceeded one another for a couple of cen- 
turies or more shared in the bizarre 
qualities of the apocalyptic pictures, but 
it nevertheless represented the elemental 
messianic expectation. If God was to 
deliver his people and establish them as 
a triumphant nation ruling over the 
Gentiles, all Jews would share in 
the glory, and they must be raised from 
the dead and given new bodies. Further- 
more, the final impact of the messianic 
deliverance upon the oppressors of 
Judaism was a realization of the proph- 
ecies of the Day of Jehovah. In fact, it 
might almost be said that the messianic 
hope was implicit in this Day of Jehovah 


when the world assize was to be held, - 


and the opponents of the divine Savior 
and his Kingdom were not only to be 
judged but utterly defeated and sent 
to hell. 

In a word, the Apocalypse stands 
related to Messianism much as the 
Divine Comedy stood toward the church 
and state of its day. Just as it would 
not be fair to hold that all Italy shared 
in Dante’s pictures of retribution, so 
would it be quite as unfair to say that 
Italians did not believe in the triumph 
of some governmental or ecclesiastical 
power. That the apocalyptic Messian- 
ism lived on in Christianity was due to 
the fact that it best pictured the deliver- 
ance wrought by God as something 
superhuman and non-political, as well 
as to its preservation in the New 
Testament. 

In this general scheme of deliverance 
of his people by Jehovah the figure of the 
Messiah is subsidiary. Indeed, in some 
of the apocalyptic literature the Messiah 
is not mentioned. The central thought 
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is of the deliverance of his people by 
Jehovah through the expression of his 
own Spirit in human history. That 
there should be some particular person 
to give expression to the Divine Spirit 
was a natural and all but inevitable corol- 
lary. So the conception of the Messiah 
gradually shaped itself, that is to say, as 
the one whom God empowered with his 
own resident Spirit to save his people from 
their enemies, and to establish his King- 
dom. ‘This seems to me to be the con- 
stant formula for messiahship wherever 
it is met in the literature of Judaism, 
whether it be apocalyptical or other- 
wise. It presents the Anointed as fun- 
damentally the Savior, who is a more 
than human leader because God’s Spirit 
operates through him; who is more than 
a prophet because he organizes a King- 
dom rather than delivers a message; and 
who is a judge because he is more than 
merely a representative of Jehovah. 

As students of the messianic hope 
know, many historical figures have for a 
time been believed to be worthy of — 
definition. In them people felt t 
Jehovah was actually operating, and 
therefore they were followed as divine 
deliverers. The fact that they failed 
does not affect the definition, for it 
simply means that they did not turn 
out to be what the people had considered 
them to be. They were therefore false 
Christs. 

But a supernatural element, or, more 
accurately, a divine element, is always 
present in these messianic ideals, as 
well as in the messianic expectation as 
a whole. The reason why the definition 
was attached to this or that person was 
because he was regarded as performing 
superhuman deeds, or was expected to 
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perform superhuman deeds in the way of 
deliverance. 

At this point the messianic hope is 
seen to possess more than political bear- 
ing, and the Messiah to be more than a 
human and national figure. In the 
Jewish mind subjection to idolators, as 
well as the miseries that came upon the 
nation, evidenced a demoniac kingdom 
fighting God’s Kingdom. The strug- 
gle had not reached its crisis, for that 
would come only when the Messiah 
actually appeared and gathered his 
forces and conquered both men and 
devils. This demoniac kingdom had its 
regent in the form of the anti-Christ, 
who was in every way the opposite of 
the Christ. Gathering up into itself 
the accumulated thought of the struggle, 
both cosmic and moral, in which men are 
involved, the anti-Christ expectation was 
easily attached to men who had great 
powers of doing harm. The defeat of 
Satan and his representative was to mark 
the transition from the present to the 
coming age. 

In fine, at the time of Jesus Messian- 
ism was an expression of a fundamental 
religious belief that (2) God would ex- 
press himself in some individual whom 
he empowered (5) to save his people by 
conquering these human and super- 
human foes—these enemies headed by 
the anti-Christ and Satan—and estab- 
lishing a Kingdom the members of 
which would continue eternally in peace 
and joy. 

II 

If one analyzes this description of the 
messianic social mind, it becomes reason- 
ably clear that what the Jews had in 
mind was real misery on the one side 
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and real salvation on the other. But 
the task of passing from the one state 
to the other was altogether too great 
for the Jewish nation, not only because 
of the political superiority of the idol- 
ators, but because of the superhuman 
power of the Prince of Evil who was in 
control of the world. Thus this sense 
of need led them to look all the more 
intensely for divine deliverance. When 
they read the Old Testament they found 
there promises of national deliverance 
which easily lent themselves to the por- 
trayal of the character and work of the 
deliverer. It was not a theophany which 
was expected, but One who was a savior 
because of divine unction or empower- 
ment. This transformation of some 
individual, however, by which he was 
given superhuman power, was not to be 
impersonal, but was due to the actual 
appearance of the Spirit of Jehovah in 
human life. 

This general conception was trans- 
ferred to Jesus, who had appeared in the 
messianic succession. The reasons for 
this are apparent on the pages of the 
New Testament. In fact, the problem 
of the development of the messianic 
belief in Jesus does not seem to me to be 
anywhere nearly as complicated as some 
insist. If one looks at the matter his- 
torically, here are the facts: Jesus ap- 
pears announcing that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand, and telling people to 
prepare for it. He then proceeds to heal 
demoniacs, and is regarded as having 
power to which the Prince of Evil has to 
submit. He follows up this conquest of 
the demoniac powers by healing the sick 
and further undoing the work of Satan. 
For the purpose of understanding the 
situation there is no need of stopping to 
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argue whether devils actually were cast 
out or neurotics cured. The fact is that 
the people regarded Jesus, and Jesus 
presented himself, as the Stronger Man 
able to bind the Strong Man. Further, 
he endeavored to make people prepare 
for the divine Kingdom’s coming. To 
be so prepared, he thought, was to have 
eternal life, i.e., to be saved in the future 
age. And the only complete prepara- 
tion was discipleship and likeness to 
himself, the Son of Man, i.e., the type 
of the Kingdom. 

His certainty as to the immediacy of 
the Kingdom, the guarantee of his own 
Kingdom-likeness by his superhuman 
power both as teacher and as healer, led 
men to conjecture that he was the Christ, 
just as they had conjectured that others 
were the Christ. His resurrection con- 
firmed this belief, and enabled those who 
held it to insist that he was in authority 
on high. The evidence of this authority 
was the work of the Holy Spirit, who 
gave to those who accepted Jesus as 
Christ new powers fitting them in their 
turn, not only to cast out demons, but 
to do other extraordinary things as well 
as to gain moral power. 

Furthermore, as expounded by Paul, 
Jesus—the Lord who was the Spirit—so 
transformed human individuals that 
they were given power to resist the 
assault of sin through the “flesh,” and 
to rise triumphant over death in the 
resurrection of the body. 

These facts can be checked up by a 
number of others, which are given unity 
by such an understanding of the situa- 
tion. Jesus regards himself as Messiah, 
ie., anointed by the Spirit of God, be- 
cause he has the power to do these things. 
That, despite his use of current messianic 
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concepts and vocabularies, he did not 
move over into the extravagances of 
the apocalyptic literature is an evidence 
of his marvelous sanity; but that the 
disciples should attribute to him and to 
his future the substance of the eschato- 
logical beliefs of the Apocalypses was 
practically unavoidable. They did not 
see in him a second person of a consub- 
stantial Trinity, but they did see in 
him one whom God had empowered by 
his own resident Spirit to be the founder 
of his Kingdom and to save his people 
into this Kingdom. He had power to 
save from Satan, sin, and death. That he 
actually did have such power was evi- 
denced in their own experience. They 
could not therefore think of him as 
merely a teacher or a national prophet. 
They could think of him only as the 
expression of the saving Spirit of God 
in an individual. For they had been 
saved. 


Ill 


This leads at once to an appreciation 
of the new and Christian interpretation 
of the salvation Jesus Christ was to 
accomplish. The need of clearing such 
a hope of deliverance from the ethnic 
national view of Judaism was ever in 
Jesus’ mind, for to him salvation was 
clearly individual. Nationalism is not in 
his teaching. Neither is ethnic privilege. 
To be saved was an individual experi- 
ence; it was to have the Spirit of the 
Savior. To be members of the Kingdom 
was to have the Spirit of the Kingdom. 
Those were the sons of God who ex- 
_ hibited the love of the Heavenly Father 

for mankind. To love, to serve, to 
suffer if need be for the sake of others— 
this was to have eternal life, to share in 
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salvation. Not Satan, sin, nor death 
could master the children of God. The 
Kingdom of God was no glorious Jewish 
nation, but a company of those who had 
the Spirit of God. That this Spirit had 
the power to give men salvation was 
exhibited by Jesus. He was the type of 
the Kingdom. His disciples were to be 
like their Lord. 

But such a denationalized concep- 
tion of the messianic Kingdom and of 
the work of the Christ himself was only 
with difficulty appreciated. The strug- 
gle between Paul and the Jerusalem 
church was evidently something more 
than a theological debate. It concerned 
the very essence of the messianic salva- 
tion and of the work of the Christ. If 
the messianic salvation, as the Jeru- 
salem church insisted, was participation 
in a transcendentally delivered Jewish 
people, then Christianity would become 
a phase of Judaism. If, on the other 
hand, it was an individual experience 
of the saving power of God mediated 
through Jesus as the one who wrought 
that salvation by transforming men’s 
thought of, and attitude toward, God, 
the messianic hope was really a new 
religion. Paul never seems to have 
urged his followers to this logically in- 
evitable conclusion, for he never speaks 
against Judaism as a thing which Jewish 
Christians should abandon. But he does 
conceive of the work of Christ and of the 
salvation which he wrought as a trans- 
formation of the person who gained the 
salvation. That is to say, what had 
happened to Jesus would happen to his 
disciples. They had the Spirit, they 
would be raised from the dead, they 
could walk by the Spirit and by the Spirit 
do mighty works. The Kingdom of 
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God, in Paul’s mind, was, it is true, 
something objective which would come, 
and the future of Jesus, according to his 
expectation, was to be described in the 
messianic formulas. But he saw clearly 
what Jesus had tried to get people to see, 
namely, that the divine salvation which 
Jesus set forth, both in his own life and 
in his words, was due to the proper rela- 
tions of the individual with the Spirit, 
or God. He was a new man in Christ 
Jesus because he had the first instalment 
of the inheritance, the Spirit of God. 
From this point of view, therefore, 
the lasting significance of Messianism as 
lived by Jesus and interpreted by Paul 
is clear. In Jesus the Spirit of God was 
working to bring about the deliverance 
and salvation of mankind. His vocab- 
ulary and the concepts in which this 
was expressed were those in which 
the soteriological concept was current, 
namely, Messianism. In the mind of 
Paul at least, these Judaistic elements 
doubtless were essential, nor is there any 
evidence that he ever regarded them 
merely as a form in which belief ex- 
pressed itself. This was perhaps also 
true of Jesus. But it is significant that 
whatever Jewish elements persist in the 
messianic hope of the New Testament, 
and of later Christianity itself, lie out- 
side of, and are derived from, experience 
- of a present salvation. They are the 
substance of things hoped for rather than 
actual experience. Yet salvation in the 
sense of a man’s being a new creature 
possessed of eternal life is an experience 
referable to the working of Christ in the 
human heart. Thus the essential ele- 
ment of the messianic hope is preserved, 
namely, salvation through the actual 
contact of man with God, who, as it were, 
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projects himself into human life. This 
contact is mediated to us by Jesus, the 
one who was especially empowered by 
the Spirit of God to bring about this sav- 
ing experience on the part of Christians. 
The fact that he, rather than anyone 
else, could do it, was due to his power as 
Savior. 

The details of salvation, as something 
other than that spiritual change already 
experienced and relating to the future, 
can very well be regarded as archaeologi- 
cally messianic. They lie in the field 
of expectation and theory, not of expe- 
rience. The Kingdom of God in the 
Jewish and early Christian sense of the 
term will never appear, but the power of 
Jesus as Savior, i.e., a mediator of the 
Spirit of God as a regenerating personal 
force affecting those who wish to serve 
God and be freed from evil and the con- 
trol of death, will abide. We do not 
have to accept the Jewish Apocalpyses 
in order to accept the Savior described 
in the terms of Apocalypses. Much less 
are we forced to accept the view that the 
salvation already experienced and inter- 
preted by those under the influence of 
the Jewish social mind argues the future 
fulfilment of the messianic program of 
apocalyptic hopes. 

From this conception of the functional 
value of the messianic hope we can pro- 
ceed to theological construction. Thus 
the doctrine of God is to be funda- 
mentally soteriological. God is not only 
acreator. He isare-creator. Human- 
ity can now look to him, not as to an 
impersonal force, but as to One who 
expresses himself through human life, 
and particularly through the life of 
Jesus in a work of love consisting in the 
undoing of the work of sin and natural 
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ills. Our Christology arises when one 
studies the human experience of salva- 
tion which follows the moral acceptance 
of Jesus as the Savior. Jesus is there 
central. If one asks the question 
whether there is revealed in him the 
Spirit of God unto salvation, the answer 
is overwhelmingly affirmative. He has 
the power, as no one else has the power, 
of satisfying the soul’s need of a personal, 
saving God. Subject to historical con- 
ditions, i.e., strictly human, he yet func- 
tions in human experience as a God, 
engaged in saving people. That is to 
say, the messianic definition actually is 
realized in him. God does save through 
him. 

The conception of salvation is also set 
in terms of the permanent value of 
messiahship. We cannot look forward 
into the future without feeling that by 
the power of God the evil is to be re- 
placed with good. That there will be 
struggle, not between armies of angels 
and armies of devils, but between social 
and individual forces cannot be doubted, 
but that victory is assured is of the very 
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essence of faith. God though a Father 
is still God. Eschatology with its pic- 
tures is thus seen to be a Jewish philos- 
ophy of history, sound at its core, but 
crude because of a civilization and a 
mood of mind. Without this faith in 
the ultimate outcome of God’s working 
in human experience, without this - 
ance that for the Christian, i.e., ‘the 
“saved” person, death is an advance 
rather than an ending, without this un- 
faltering conviction that the crucified 
Jesus rather than the successors of the 
crucifying centurion is to be the real 
saving power in human life, Christianity 
would be hardly more than a matter of 
ethics. 

To put the whole matter then very 
briefly, the permanent values of Christian 
belief in Jesus as the Messiah are: the 
belief that God has entered the world 
personally as a Savior, that Jesus is the 
one in and through whom God has re- 
vealed the way of salvation. 

The permanent elements in primitive 
eschatology as a whole must be left for 
later discussion. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT IN THEOLOGICAL 
STUDY AND TEACHING 


JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the Western Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The scientific spirit first calls for 
definition, or at least for description; 
for spirit is atmospheric and elusive and 
always difficult of definition, refusing to 
be caught and caged within the hard 
and fast limits of verbal lines. Yet the 
phrase stands for a method and temper 
of study the nature of which is distinctly 
felt and is sharply contrasted with some 
other types of mind. We shall therefore 
first describe the scientific spirit and then 
make some applications of it to theo- 
logical study and teaching. 


I 


It may be said that the fundamental 
mark of the scientific spirit is the simple 
search for fact and truth. Its first 
thought and aim is, What are the facts ? 


_ It is not, what do we think or wish the 


facts to be, or, what have others thought 
them to be, but what are the facts them- 
selves. The aim of the scientific spirit 
is to go straight to reality and find out 
_ the truth about it. It is therefore at 
bottom an honest love for the truth and 
a desperate attempt to get at it. 

Thus, for ages men believed and 
taught and made it a part, not only of 
their science, but of their very religion, 
that the sun revolves around the earth. 
This doctrine became invested with 
sacrosant authority and finality, and to 
doubt it was damnation. Copernicus 
thought he should inquire into the struc- 


ture of the solar system and find out 
the truth as to its motions, and he 
proved, what others before him had 
suspected, that the true motion is the 
other way, and that the earth moves 
around the sun. This announcement 
seemed to upset the heavens and precipi- 
tate them into confusion, and it created 
a great commotion among the scientists, 
and especially among the clergy. The 
priests said it destroyed the Bible, 
but Copernicus appealed directly to 
the facts in the case, and this appeal 
finally convinced the entire world of the 
truth of his theory, and now nobody 
doubts it. This instance illustrates, 
not only the nature, but also the benefi- 
cent outcome of the scientific spirit, for 
in this case it tore down the low-roofed 
hut of heavens that cabined and con- 
fined all human thought, and gave us the 
unspeakably grand heaven that has 
immeasurably broadened all our views. 

We may describe the scientific spirit 


more closely as being marked by unpreju- | 
diced impartiality and candor in its’ 


search for truth. It is unprejudiced in 
that it does not start out with the con- 
clusion of its investigation silently 
assumed, or with prejudgments that 
force or affect the conclusion. It is free 
from self-interest whether of any mate- 
rial kind or of the pride of opinion or of 
self-consistency. It is dispassionate in 
that it does not allow feeling to flood 
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the mind so as to drown processes of 
reasoning that are properly purely intel- 
lectual, or passions to blow out the 
lamp of the mind or cloud its vision 
and judgment. It strives to see fact 
and truth in the cold, white light of 
reality. 

The scientific spirit is fair and candid 
in that it strives to consider all the facts 
and to face all difficulties, and it gives a 
full audience to all opposing theories. 
It does not pick out such facts as make 
for some particular theory, and sup- 
press or ignore all others. It refuses 
to twist and color any facts to make 
them fit any theory, but it makes theory 
fit facts. It is especially impartial and 
candid in its attitude toward difficulties, 
and tries to see them in their full force. 

We may further define or describe 
the scientific spirit by contrasting it with 
some other types of mind. The partisan 
spirit is known of all men. It has some 
personal interest, more or less open or 
concealed, that underlies and shapes, or 
at least colors, all it sees and does. Itis 
highly selective, and selective for a pur- 
pose. Its mind acts as a sieve that lets 
through only such facts as fit its pur- 
pose, or as a colored lens that dyes or 
tinctures all its objects. It goes at a 
case of investigation after the style and 
spirit of a criminal lawyer of the worst 
type, bringing out and magnifying all 
facts that seem in its favor and fiercely 
cross-examining and browbeating all 
unfavorable evidence, and not failing 
to cast suspicion and abuse upon the 
witnesses and defenders of any different 
view. It goes the length of misrepre- 
senting the evidence in the case, and 
indulges in all manner of insinuation and 
aspersion against those who may not 
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agree with it. It loses the coolness and 
calm and poise of a judicial spirit, and 
grows heated and excited, if not pas- 
sionate and violent. It is bound to 
win its case at all cost. 

Another closely related method of 
study contrasted with the scientific 
spirit is the dogmatic type and temper of 
mind. The fundamental principle of this 
method is authority, running into em- 
phatic assertion of personal opinions 
as though they were positive facts, and 
tending toward presumption and arro- 
gance of tone and temper. This spirit 
vividly sees all things in the light of its 
own principles and opinions, and is dim- 
eyed, if not blind, to all that lies outside 
the area of its own inner illumination. 
It is strongly committed to some doc- 
trine which may rest on tradition and 
authority and which it holds to be 
fundamental and sacred—the ark of 
God to touch which is folly to be pun- 
ished with severity. It is fearful of 
whatever would seem to endanger or 
change this accepted body of dogma, 
and keeps it within a sacred inclosure 
where nothing that seems unfriendly is 
permitted to intrude. Any reasoning 
or theories or facts that seem to threaten 
it are ruthlessly suppressed or explained 
away. Even to doubt this dogma is 
incipient damnation. Let this doctrine 
stand though the heavens fall. These 
methods of thought that are opposed to 
the scientific spirit have been stated with 
some exaggeration to bring out their real 
nature; but they exist and could easily 
be concretely illustrated in their most 
extreme degrees. 

It is true that there are necessary 
assumptions, axioms, intuitions, that 
underlie all our thinking, scientific 
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not less than ethical and religious, but 
these fundamental principles or cate- 
gories are easily distinguished from 
partisan prejudices and dogmatic as- 
sumptions. 

The scientific spirit is thus marked by 
the sincere search after truth, and is 
unprejudiced, impartial, candid, fair, 
and honest in all its attitudes and aims 
in relation to reality; and it is con- 
trasted with the partisan and dogmatic 
method and temper in their disposition 
and effort to see things in their own 
light and prove their preformed conclu- 
sions. 

A concrete illustration of the scientific 
spirit may be seen in such a work as Mr. 
Darwin’s Origin of Species. No matter 
whether the reader of that epoch-making 
book is persuaded of the truth of the 
doctrine of evolution it sets forth or not, 
he cannot fail to be impressed with, and 
to admire, its transparently truth- 
seeking spirit. Mr. Darwin assembles 
a vast mass of facts bearing on his theory, 
but they do not all seem to support it or 
to be reconcilable with it, and it is beauti- 
ful to see how fairly he states and faces 
these difficulties and confesses his in- 
ability to adjust them completely into 
conformity with his doctrine. In fact 
nowhere else are the objections to his 
theory of evolution stated more strongly 
and more convincingly than in this 
very book. The candor and caution, 
the unprejudiced fairness and honesty 
of the book, are its outstanding fea- 
tures, and it will ever remain as a 
splendid monument of the scientific 
spirit. 

Let us hasten to say that all scientific 
authorities and writers are not char- 
acterized by the scientific spirit. While 


these investigators are marked by this 
spirit as a class, perhaps above any 
other class, yet there are some glaring 
instances among them of partisanship 
and dogmatism, and they are all more or 
less infected by these infirmities. On the 
other hand, theologians, taking the 
term in its widest sense as including all 
religious thinkers, are not to be con- 
demned wholesale as lacking in the 
scientific spirit. Many of them are as 
sincere seekers after truth and as little 
marked by the partisan spirit and the 
dogmatic temper as Darwin himself. 
Yet it must be admitted that partisan- 
ship and dogmatism have infected the 
theological more than they have the 
scientific mind. The odium theologicum 
has long been the scandal of the theo- 
logical world. The great work of ex- 
President Andrew D. White, himself a 
Christian communicant, on the History of 
The Warfare of Science with Theology in 
Christendom is a mournful monument of 
the attitude and opposition of theology 
and the church to the progress of truth. 
This unfriendly and often hostile atti- 
tude has done immense damage to reli- 
gion, and is still the cause of much 
prejudice against theology on the part of 
scientific men and cultivated people. It 
has greatly abated in recent years and is 
a waning spirit which we may hope will 
finally wholly disappear. The old-time 
attitude of theology and the church to- 
ward the progress of human learning is 
no longer respectable, and only relics of 
it now survive in some quarters. 


II 


We may now proceed to make some 
applications of the scientific spirit to 


theological study and teaching. 


i 
q 
q 


1. The first thing we are likely to 
think of in this connection is the study of 
the Bible. Is this a book among books 
that is subject to scientific methods of 
study? Must it be subjected to the 
same searching, impartial, pitiless inves- 
tigation that is applied to other books ? 
Or is it a book apart from other books 
which is hedged around with a sacred- 
ness that protects it from such processes ? 
Our answer will be unanimous that it 
should be submitted to the most thor- 
oughgoing scientific study. No other 
answer would be tolerable or respectable 
in our day. 

On the other hand, the book has a 
right to fair treatment, which is indeed 
part of the scientific spirit. It should 
not be approached in a_ prejudiced 
unfriendly spirit. Any theory or as- 
sumption that the supernatural is impos- 
sible as a basic principle of the study of 
the Bible would be as unscientific as a 
like assumption of any theological 
dogma. The scientific spirit as applied 
to the Bible must go to it unfettered by 
any assumption and simply inquire into 
its facts. 

This is the constant spirit and bidding 
of the Bible itself. All the way through 
it urges us to reason together concerning 
these things, to search and see, and to try 
the spirits whether they be of the truth. 
The Bible displays none of that anxiety 
for itself which we frequently feel and 
manifest for it. It is calmly uncon- 
cerned for, and unconscious of, all the 
critical questions with which we vex 
ourselves, and is simply bent on telling 
us the truth. It has no aim or thought 
other than the truth, and wants us to 
test its facts and doctrines with every 
knife and acid and flame of investiga- 
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tion and trial. It is itself pervaded by 
the scientific spirit and has been a 
powerful means of creating and spread- 
ing this spirit in the world. 

Our higher critics are right, then, in 
investigating the Bible and searching 
out every fact and hint bearing on the 
origin and authorship, age and authen- 
ticity, unity and credibility, of its 
various books. They should spare no 
means and pains in reaching the truth 
on these points. And, as a class, it is 
evident that they are honest inquirers, 
who have no thought of destroying or 
impairing the Bible, but are simply and 
sincerely intent on finding out the truth 
about it; they are seeking to clear it of 
erroneous traditional theories and views, 
and to put it on the rock of reality; and 
the book as they interpret it, speaking 
now of the reasonable critics who mainly 
agree in their conclusions, is more real 
and human and useful, safer on its 
foundations, and fuller of divine inspira- 
tion and power than the book as inter- 
preted by some former critics. However 
this may be, we should stand up for the 
process of criticism, and bid it go on 
and go through to its logical end; and 
we should not be afraid of it, much less 
should we disparage and misrepresent 
it, and pour upon it our vituperation, 
which is simply a way of getting mad 
and calling names and thereby showing 
our incapacity to deal with it on proper 
grounds or, worse still, our disloyalty 
to the very spirit of truth. 

It is not at all insinuated in these 
remarks that conservative critics as a 
class are lacking in the scientific spirit 
of truth-seeking, for many of them are as 
honest as men can be; but the defense 
of the Bible has undeniably been too 
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much infected with special pleading 
and partisanship, which, however well 
meant, does harm to the very cause 
it would defend. The book will stand as 
a rock and continue to exert its power 
only as we let every wave and storm of 
criticism beat against it so that it may 
continually show its own inherent reality 
and truth. 

The same scientific spirit should be 
applied to our study of doctrines and to 
the whole system of truth which we 
hold. These doctrines are ever open to 
investigation and to restatement in the 
light of our growing knowledge. 

2. We pass finally to the use of the 
scientific spirit in the work of teaching 
in the theological classroom. This in- 
struction should be conducted in an 
atmosphere of the freest inquiry and the 
frankest expression of belief. The sin- 
cere and evident aim of the teacher 
should be to present the facts, and all 
the facts, in their right proportion and 
relation, and to aid the students in seeing 
them and putting them in their right 
relations for themselves. There should 
be little dogmatic teaching or teaching 
by pure authority. Nothing should be 
put into the minds of the students as 
water is poured into vessels or as pre- 
digested food is put into the stomach or 
_ injected into the veins, but the facts 
should be given and the students trained 
to masticate and digest them in their 


own mental processes and _ spiritual | 


experience. Of course the teacher has 
and should have convictions of his own, 
and he will let them be known; they 
will inevitably underlie and come out 
in his teaching; but he should not 
impose these, by his authority or by the 
authority of the church, on his students, 


but should serve as their guide in leading 
them into the facts and in forming their 
own conclusions. The teacher should 
be guided by, and should exemplify, 
Paul’s principle and advice: ‘Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 
The teaching of the theological seminary 
should not produce repeating parrots, 
but thinking persons who speak that they 
do know and testify that they have seen, 
for only such thinkers will preach with 
that root and accent of conviction 
which will convince others. ‘“Sayest 
thou this thing of thyself, or did others 
tell it thee ?’”’ was the searching question 
that Jesus put to Pilate, and it is a 
question that still goes to the root of 
our teaching and preaching. 

In such teaching the partisan and 
dogmatic spirit will be conspicuous by 
its absence, and an air of fairness and 
frankness, candor and calmness, and 


confidence will pervade the very room. 


There will be an evident disposition 
not to hide or twist or color up any 
fact, but all the facts will be fully brought 
out, every difficulty will be fairly faced, 
and what cannot be explained will be left 
in the shadows or in the dark. There 
will be none of that air of omniscience 
that jauntily settles everything offhand, 
but the limitations of knowledge and 
faith will be frankly acknowledged. 
Such instruction will lead to faith that 


_may be more limited and less certain 


at some points than was yielded by 
some former methods of instruction, 
but it will be more deeply and surely 
grounded, and will be less in danger 
of peril when it comes into open con- 
tact with the scientific spirit of truth- 
seeking which more and more rules the 
world. 


| 
| 
i 
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An illustration from personal experi- 
ence may here be permitted. The writer 
went through the theological seminary 
and, without disrespect to his teachers, 
he can say that about all he learned 
concerning the higher critics was that 
they were bad men whose books it was 
dangerous to touch. One of the first 
books that fell into his hands after 
leaving the seminary was Wellhausen’s 
History of Israel. He began to read it 
with fear and trembling, but soon was 
surprised to discover the evident honesty 
of the scholar, who was not trying to 
destroy the Bible, but was endeavoring 
to get at the truth about it. And then 
the writer felt that the theological 
seminary had in a measure deceived 
and wronged him. There followed 
several years of study of the subject, in 
which he had many anxious and perilous 
hours as he found himself afloat on an 
unknown sea, without knowing how to 
handle the chart and compass and 
rudder he should have been taught to 
use in the seminary. Who knows in 


how many instances this experience 


has been repeated and still is being 
repeated ? 

The simple fact is that we may so 
instruct students in the seminary with 
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one-sided and partisan teaching that 
when they get out into the ministry 
they may, to their surprise and dismay, 
find out facts that may involve them in 
grave anxiety and peril. In our solici- 
tude to indoctrinate them in our views 
we may leave them exposed in later 
years to modes of thought that may 
undermine their dogmatic foundations. 
Our very teaching may leave in their 
minds seeds of distrust that afterward 
thay spring up in doubt or downright 
skepticism. Little as we know it or 
suspect it, doubters and incipient infidels 
may go right out of our theological 
classrooms, rebelling against the method 
and spirit of the instruction given there. 
Surely we should take heed how we 
teach as well as how we hear. 

Only the truth is rock and will endure; 
all else is sand and will melt away. The 
scientific spirit is simply the love of 
truth, and is the very spirit of Him who 
said, “I am the truth.” This spirit 
should pre-eminently mark and move 
his followers and should especially per- 
vade all our religious study and teaching. 
“To love truth for truth’s sake,” said 
John Locke, “‘is the principal part of 
human perfection in this world, and the 
seed-plot of all other virtues.” 


i 


RIVAL INTERPRETATIONS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


1V. RATIONALISM 


GEORGE CROSS, PH.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, New York 


The term “rationalism,” like so 
many other hybrids, is commonly used 
by controversialists in a somewhat 
derogatory sense. No such implication 
is intended in the present discussion. 
To some readers, however, it may 
occasion surprise to find rationalism 
treated as one of the typical interpreta- 
tions of Christianity, for people have 
been accustomed to hearing it char- 
acterized as a foe to Christianity and, 
indeed, to all religion. For they will 
say, perhaps, “Does it not seek to dis- 
credit the authority of the Bible? Does 
it not repudiate the essential Chris- 
tian doctrines? Does it not deny the 
need or the reality of any revelation 
whatsoever? Does it not, in fact, 
ignore the supernatural altogether ?” 

That there have been forms of 
rationalism that, to the minds of their 
advocates, were synonymous with reli- 
gious unbelief is not to be disputed. 
There have been not a few thinkers who, 
in the name of what they call reason, 
have undertaken to show the absurdity 
of religious hopes and beliefs. Such a 
type of rationalism is pretty sure to mis- 
interpret the religion it seeks to combat. 
But in history there has appeared also 
another type of rationalism that has 
sought to be friendly to religion and par- 
ticularly to Christianity, a rationalism 


that professes, not to destroy, but to 
fulfil faith by freeing it from the influ- 
ences of ideas that seemed to confuse 
and corrupt it. There has been and 
there is a rationalism that seeks to 
minister to faith by insisting that the 
utterances of religion shall harmonize 
with the canons of thought. 

It is not easy to define rationalism. 
It lacks the concreteness of Catholicism 
and Protestantism. We cannot point 
to any institution or mode of religious 
life that professes to embody it. It 
lacks the distinctness of mysticism, for 
it does not seek retirement from the 
world, but professes an intimate rela- 
tion to everything we do or say. More- 
over, all men claim to be rational, 
though, according to Carlyle, there are 
comparatively few who can make good 
the claim! To be rational is to be pos- 
sessed of reason, that is, the power of 
orderly, consistent thinking. But in 
addition to the power of thought there 
are other functions of nature or forms 
of experience, such as feeling and voli- 
tion, which seem very different and 
almost, if not quite, independent of 
thought. Unthinking emotions seem 
to spring up from some unfathomed 
depth of our nature and to carry us on 
by the force of their impulse to un- 
thought and unintended results. Many 
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people seem to be governed by unre- 
flecting feeling. Others, again, lack 
both thought and feeling, it would seem. 
For by the mere force and doggedness 
of will they do things which set both 
human feelings and human thinking at 
naught. A rationalist in general is one 
who, while recognizing a place for the 
play of feeling and of will in our nature, 
seeks to subordinate both to the con- 
trolling force of thought. He stands 
for the rightful supremacy of intellect 
in men. Emotion and will are way- 
ward and fitful in themselves and they 
may become wanton and harmful. 
Mere animalism lies in that direction. 
The distinctive dignity of man consists 
in that intelligent discernment or judg- 
ment which makes him superior to all 
the fluctuations of feeling and volition 
and gives his life an order and steadiness 
like that of the ordered cosmos around 
him. Thought is legislative in relation 
to emotion and will. Man understands, 
man reasons, he is logical. That is 
what makes him man. A rationalist in 
religion is one who stands for the abso- 
lute supremacy of the logical under- 
standing in the determination of the 
true and the false in religion as in every- 
thing else. 

It is held, then, that a direct contra- 
diction in anything is intolerable. The 
illogical is the false. Men cannot per- 
manently believe anything but the truth, 
whether it be in matters of fact or of 
conduct or of faith. Science is con- 
cerned with matters of fact, ethics with 
matters of conduct, and theology with 
matters of faith or religion. The prin- 
ciple that determines ultimately what 
is to be held for truth is the same in all 
three realms. This means, then, that 
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as little as, for example, science can 
endure a contradiction in fact, so also it 
is impossible to admit a contradiction 
between science and ethics or theology. 
Anything that would destroy the har- 
mony between these is to be rejected. 
Nothing can be held to be theologically 
true that is scientifically false. A true 
religion is one whose doctrines are true 
and a false religion is one whose doc- 
trines are false. Religion must stand 
the logical test. 

Now, in assigning this primacy to the 
logical understanding, we are assigning 
to it at the same time priority. It is the 
first in the field. Apart from it nothing 
whatever is known. It discovers truth. 
All supposed truth that is communicated 
to us through extraordinary channels, 
whether it be by revelation or by 
mystical or subconscious processes, is 
to be compelled to make good its claim 
by being built upon the prior truth of 
the reason. Reason is the true organ 
of all knowledge in all realms. The 
true religion is, in the end, the religion 
of reason. There can be no other. 
If we hold that Christianity is the one 
true religion, it is because in it reason 
comes to her highest utterance or self- 

‘expression. This, it seems to me, is 
the position of a thoroughgoing “ Chris- 
tian rationalism.” 

It will be admitted that religious 
people commonly shrink from applying 
this rigid test to their own faith, even if 
they do apply it to the faith of others. 
There seems to be something dearer to 
them than logic. They will persist in 
believing things which seem to others 
illogical and impossible. In fact, all 
the historical religions have had tradi- 
tions of occurrences that seem to defy 
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the power of reason to explain or justify. 
They have been characterized by explo- 
sions of emotion or daring acts of will 
that offend the sober sense of conven- 
tional humanity and boldly challenge 
reason to do its worst—and apparently 
with success. A stalemate often arises. 
Reason, it seems, cannot abandon its 
prerogative, and religion will not. One 
shrinks from disorder. The other 
shrinks from the commonplace, the 
conventional, the uninspiring. It is no 
uncommon thing to find men even of 
great intellectual power and willing to 
accord to reason a directive relation to 
external things at the same time scorning 
its claims to dictate the terms of religious 
belief. The great Tertullian, with all 
his confidence that the soul was natu- 
rally Christian, nevertheless shrank not 
from flouting reason in the realm of 
faith: “I believe, because it is absurd.” 
Luther, while granting the value of 
reason in morals and even while infer- 
ring on rational grounds the existence of 
an eternal divine being, called reason 
a harlot when it claimed to discern and 
judge the higher “things of the Spirit.” 
Reason has only a negative place in 
religion. It comprehends what God is 
not, but cannot comprehend what God 
is. Therefore Luther could still believe 
in the saving efficacy of sacraments, 
though reason denied it. Nothing is 
more common in great popular revivals 
of religion than to find people under the 
power of torrents of emotion scouting all 
appeals to consistent reflection because 
they feel themselves carried into a 
realm that reason cannot reach. 

It is when people attempt to explain 
their religion or to justify it by bringing 
it into relation to the common conditions 


of life that they get into trouble. For 
to explain it is to rationalize it. This is 
precisely what is attempted in theology. 
The effort to interpret one’s religion is 
an effort to assign to it an orderly and 
constant place in the spiritual world 
to which we belong. The attempt to 
prove the occurrence of a miracle or 
explain the significance of a miracle is, in 
effect, an attempt to show that, so far 
from its being an inexplicable or wanton 
occurrence, it conveys an intelligible 
meaning to us; that is, the belief in it 
is rational. The same is true of the 
attempt to establish or expound the 
truth of a revelation. Indeed, all theo- 
rizing in support of religion is of the 
nature of an attempt to naturalize the 
supernatural in our thinking, to make 
the sway of reason coextensive with the 
experience of the highest realities. No 
wonder, therefore, that this should 
result in testing religion by the canons of 
thought and in tracing its origin, in part 
at least, to thought. 

It has come about somewhat natu- 
rally that in the histories of rationalism, 
its critical—particularly negatively criti- 
cal—side has received the emphasis. 
In the progress of Christianity rational- 
ism has attacked the superstitions and 
immoralities of paganism and prepared 
the way for the higher faith. It has 


appeared as a protest against the 


dim, dreamy, and indescribable self- 
contemplation of the mystics or as 
a reaction against the hallucinations, 
visions, trances, or absurdities of a 
crude and enthusiastic revivalism. It 
has attacked the ocerdotalism and 
sacramentalism that constitute the 
Catholic system and prepared the way 
for a Protestantism that dissolved that 
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system. It has turned upon the Protes- 
tantism that it helped to create and 
undermined its professions of a super- 
natural authority for its doctrines. Or, 
again, it has pricked the bubbles of a 
soaring speculation and exposed its 
vacuity. One might almost say that the 
rationalist is he who claims to be the 
exponent of “common-sense,” were it 
not that in seeking so persistently to 
explain he ends so often by explaining 
away. Rationalism seems to feed on 
other systems. 

If we seek to reduce the contentions 
of rationalism to their ultimate basis 
we may say that they repose on three 
pillars: first, the constancy and value 
of the natural order of the universe; 
second, the competency of the human 
mind to discover that order; third, the 
adequacy of this discovery for our 
practical needs. The first of these is 
commonly admitted to be an assump- 
tion underlying science and philosophy 
in their final sweep. There is a uni- 
verse; two universes are an impossi- 
bility. This universe embraces all 
objects of possible knowledge, whether 
they be presented to us by external 
perception or by introspection. It is a 
universe in which change is observed, 
but the changes are continuous and 
regular. It is a universe of a developing 
order. If we distinguish the spiritual 
order from the material order, never- 
theless, in the end, both are reducible 
to one, which we may call the order of 
nature. But when it comes to the 
question of the method of procedure in 
discovering that order, the question 
remains open whether we shall proceed 
from a knowledge of the spiritual to the 
material, or the reverse. The second 


assumption flows from the first, since an 
order of nature undiscoverable by us has 
no meaning for us. If the world has a 
meaning for us we must be competent 
to discover it. The mind knows only 
that which it discovers. The third 
assumption is the logical inference from 
the other two. We live in the universe 
and our practice must accord with its 
character if life is not to be futile. 
Rationalism, therefore, reposes on a 
confidence in the capacity of the human 
mind, in the exercise of its native 
powers of knowledge, to supply safe 
and adequate direction to life. Reli- 
gious rationalism, as a theory, is that 
interpretation of the material and spir- 
itual worlds which regards them as 
expressing in the inner soul or con- 
sciousness of man the realities of the 
religious life; that is to say, the uni- 
verse discloses to man the essential 
relations in which he stands to the 
Supreme Being—whatever these words 
may mean. Christian rationalism re- 
gards this rational interpretation of the 
universe as the same in content with the 
essential doctrines of Christianity. 


1. Rationalism in Historical 
Christianity 

In tracing the growth of the historical 
forms of the Christian faith one cannot 
avoid the recognition of the fact that 
the rationalistic attitude has always been 
a powerful factor. Even if many of the 
historic expressions of the faith have 
been seemingly without any marks of 
regard for the common reason of men, 
in the end they have always been obliged 
to give an account of themselves at its 
bar. For example, Christians have al- 
ways believed that they were in pos- 
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session of a revelation from God, and in 
times of spontaneous utterance of the 
deepest feelings that men can experi- 
ence multitudes will claim that they 
have received a personal revelation. 
It was so in the first century of our era. 
But at such times there has always been 
some Paul to come forward bringing 
along with his acknowledgment that the 
revelation was real, the demand that it 
be expressed in an orderly manner: 
“When ye come together, each one hath 
a psalm, hath a teaching, hath a revela- 
tion, hath a tongue, hath an interpre- 
tation. Let all things be done unto 
edifying. .... If there be no inter- 
preter, let him keep silence in the church. 
. ... The spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets; for God is not 
a God of confusion.” “In the church I 
had rather speak five words with my 
understanding than ten thousand words 
in a tongue.” Christians usually have 
felt bound in the end to justify their 
belief in a revelation by showing that 
it is in keeping with the nature of all 
knowledge and to that extent, at least, 
is rational. Christians have always 
believed also in miracles, but they have 
felt compelled to justify the belief in the 
reality of miracles by showing that there 
is credible testimony to their occurrence 
and that they meet a true need. This 
is just a way of saying that the belief 
is in accord with rational knowledge. 
To many this seems equivalent to the 
substitution of reason for revelation and 
miracle, or else an acknowledgment that 
the true revelation and the true miracle 
is reason. Let us glance rapidly down 
through the ages in which our present 
faith was in the making and see if it 
be so. 


Judaism supplied the soil for the 
original planting of the Christian gospel. 
How variegated were the forms of Jew- 
ish religious life—the prophetic fire, 
the priestly love for the form of worship, 
the seer’s forecast of terrible judgments! 
But the rhapsody of the prophet, the 
ritual of the priest, and the apocalypses 
of the seer were toned down by the sober 
sense of the sage. The Wisdom books 
are monumental of the tardy recognition 
of the truth that men can arrive at the 
happiness for which they seek in no 
other way than byan intelligent acquaint- 
ance with the laws of the orderly life 
and a hearty obedience to them. To be 
sure, with the Jew, all the laws of life 
were regarded as the commandments of 
their God and they never descended 
to mere moralism. At times their reli- 
gious rationalism takes on a tone of 
sublime contemplation, as when the 
sage turns his gaze upon the wonders 
of the heavens or, again, upon the 
equal wonders of the human heart: 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work. Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowl- 
edge..... The law of the Lord is 
perfect, restoring the soul; the testi- 
mony of the Lord ‘is sure, making wise 
the simple. The precepts of the Lord 
are right, rejoicing the heart; the com- 
mandment of the Lord is pure, enlighten- 
ing the eyes.” To such men as this 
psalmist the world without and the 
world within answer to each other and 
together they utter the will of their 
God. Sometimes, as in portions of the 
Proverbs, this religious rationalism 
assumes a lower tone. The wise man 
may be wise only in the sense of having 
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a shrewd appreciation of the laws of the 
orderly life because he can make them 
serve his self-interest. Does this mark 
an inherent defect in rationalism—a 
tendency to a narrow moralism ? 

The traces of rationalism in the New 
Testament are few and of minor impor- 
tance. The appeal to the natural human 
judgment is not wanting. James extols 
the worth of genuine morality and Paul 
has a touch of natural theology: “That 
which is known of God is manifest in 
men; for God manifested it unto them. 
For the invisible things of him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being perceived through the things 
that are made.” But the overpowering 
impression of the personality of Jesus, 
the tragedy of his death, the triumph 
of his resurrection, and the new con- 
sciousness of power and of enlighten- 
ment in the hearts of his followers 
overshadowed all else. They were too 
much occupied with the impending 
cataclysm in human affairs and the uni- 
verse to give themselves to the problems 
of the systematic thinker. 

It was not long, however, before the 
attempt was made to construe in a 
rationalistic manner the Christian reve- 
lation itself and the miracles that 
accompanied it. As the gospel spread 
among the Greco-Roman peoples, it 
attracted to it men of sobriety and learn- 
ing, who hailed the Christian message 
with joy because it seemed to them to 
bring back to life and vigor again those 
fundamental principles of morality that 
had been obscured or lost amid the social 
confusion of those times. The old 
philosophies had failed to give men the 
saving truth. Here was a new philos- 
ophy which was also the most ancient, 


for the Scriptures that contained it came 
from the earliest ages, by which confi- 
dence in the eternal distinction of right 
from wrong and in the eternal conse- 
quences of obedience and disobedience 
might be restored. They accepted 
Christianity as the revelation of the 
true morality. It was the affirmation 
of the true morality because it was the 
announcement of the knowledge of the 
true God by him who came from God. 
Holding to the philosophic principle 
of the Logos (the principles of reason 
immanent in God and active in man 
and the world), they said that the 
teaching of Jesus was one in substance 
and purport with the expression of the 
Logos. In truth, he it is who was 
originally the Logos of God, who became 
personal before the creation, who himself 
framed the world and the rational beings 
in it, and who at length “took shape, 
became a man, and was called Jesus 
Christ.” The prophecies that foretold 
his coming and his acts and the miracles 
which he and his followers performed 
attest the truth of his teachings. Chris- 
tianity, then, is essentially the true 
teaching, the divine doctrine, the incul- 
cation of “the excellences which reside 
in him [God], temperance, and justice, 
and philanthropy, and as many virtues 
as are peculiar to a God who is called by 
no proper name’’—in a word, moralism. 
By our concrete rationality we are able 
to receive a knowledge of his will: 
“In order that we may follow those 
things that please him, choosing them 
by means of the rational faculties he 
has himself endowed us with, he both 
persuades us and leads us to faith.” 
And, accordingly, “each man goes 
to everlasting punishment or salva- 
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tion according to the value of his 
actions.” 

These apologists were really the 
founders of formal Christian theology. 
They tried to show that Christian 
faith was the belief and practice of those 
eternal principles of conduct which are 
identical in character and aim with that 
rational nature which is found in man 
and the universe. It may be fairly said, 
therefore, that the formal traditional 
theology began with a type of ration- 
alism. 

This early rationalism was soon over- 
shadowed by the mystical and meta- 
physical interpretation of the ancient 
Catholic theologians—not without a 
struggle, however. For the growing 
orthodoxy found itself confronted by 
powerful opponents, conspicuous among 
whom were Arius and Pelagius. It is 
not possible here to exhibit the debate 
or expound the positions at length. 
Arianism, in short, stood for a conserva- 
tive Logos doctrine. Its logic demanded 
the eternal validity of the distinction 
between the one true and only God and 
all else, including the Logos, the only 
begotten Son. If the Son was begotten, 
he had a beginning and was a creation 
of God. In the incarnate Christ the 
Logos takes the place of the rational 
human spirit. He mediated the revela- 
tion of God to men. Arian rationalism 
attempted to maintain a logical view of 
the relation of monotheism to belief 
in the revelation given to men in Christ. 

Pelagianism was a protest against the 
Augustinian view of sin and grace which 
was adopted in part by Catholicism. 
It opposed the doctrine of original sin, 
bondage of the will, universal human 
depravity, and absolute dependence 


on grace ministered in the sacraments. 
God is good and so also is man funda- 
mentally. Man is free by nature and 
remains so. If he sins, it is always 
by choice and not by necessity. As he 
is capable of evil, so he is also capable of 
good. As he chooses evil by free choice, 
so also he chooses good freely. God’s 
grace assists and does not compel. The 
revelation of Christ enlightens our minds 
as truth and aids our will by love. Life 
is a discipline and its outcome is self- 
determined and deserved. As Arian- 
ism attempted a rational view of the 
relation of God to men with respect 
to positive relation, Pelagianism at- 
tempted a rational view of the relation of 
God to men with respect to positive 
righteousness or goodness. 

The darkness that fell upon Europe 
in the ages between the decline of the 
Roman Empire and the rise of the 
mediaeval Empire began to pass away 


with the institution of the schools of: 


Charlemagne and the monks and the 
awakening of interest in the ancient life 
of the East through the Crusades. The 
founding of the great European universi- 
ties dates back to this time. The rescue 
of the precious documents of ancient 
Greek and Christian lore from the hand 
of the marauding Turk and the trans- 
lations of them into the vernacular gave 
to the ecclesiastical scholars of the West 
a new vision. They became acquainted 
with the philosophy of Aristotle. The 
scientific and philosophic interest was 
aroused. Heretofore the saving dogmas 
of the Christian faith had been received 
with the same docile spirit with 
which men had received the ritual of 
the church—on authority. Why not 
strengthen the hold of the dogmas on 
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men’s minds by giving them the sup- 
port of reason? Why not prove that 
what is true by the authority of the 
church is also true by the authority of 
reason? If the church and reason 
speak with one voice, who can dispute 
their dogmas? The circumstances of 
the time threw out the challenge and 
there was at least a show of accepting it. 
Scholasticism, the philosophy of the 
church schools, was an attempt to 
rationalize the traditional faith by the 
aid of Greek philosophy. 

In a preceding study reference was 
made to a powerful religious movement 
of the Middle Ages that flourished 
outside the church and threatened its 
power. Here is a parallel movement 
that began under ecclesiastical control. 
But who could be sure that it would 
remain there? What if human reason 
and a supposed divine authority could 
not be made to concur? What if they 
should turn out to be two steeds that 
tend to run apart? Then the rider 
must make his choice. So it was with 
the scholastic in the end. The enter- 
prise was undertaken with boldness and 
acclaim. The famous Anselm offered 
his demonstration of the necessary ex- 
istence of God and proceeded to justify 
also the dogma of the incarnation, the 
central dogma of Catholicism, on the 
ground of rational necessity. Others 
followed in his footsteps until the great 
Thomas Aquinas outlined a whole sys- 
tem of dogmas rationally grounded. 
But doubt was also stimulated. The 
keen wit of Abelard exhibited in his Sic 
et Non (“Yes and No”’) the hopeless 
contradictions in the Fathers to whose 
authority the church had deferred. 
John Duns Scotus showed that reason 


could not be made to give its free assent 
to the dogmas. Gradually the failure 
became patent. The church had to 
place its dogmas on a height inaccessible 
to reason in order to save them. The 
situation in the Catholic church is vir- 
tually the same at this present time. 
Modernism has been trying in vain to 
restore to human thinking its right, 
but without success. Roman Catholic 
Christianity is the Christianity of 
authoritative dogmas that defy reason. 
Rationalism can only be sporadic in 
Catholicism. 

In Protestantism conditions are quite 
different. For the Reformation owed 
its birth, in part, to the new learning. 
It was unable to live without a recogni- 
tion of the inexpugnable rights of 
human reason. Its friends were able 
to defend it successfully by affirming 
the right of the individual intelligence 
to interpret the will of God for itself and 
by virtue of its inherent worth. The 
right to interpret the will of God em- 
braced the right to determine what is 
the will of God. The principle of 
rational criticism in its whole range was 
thereby secured. No matter if the 
Reformation theologians sought to limit 
the trustworthiness of reason in the 
religious realm by means of the doctrine 
of original sin, they had spoken the word 
that could not be withdrawn. The 
Reformation was a struggle for intel- 
lectual freedom as well as for moral 
purity and religious assurance. Per- 
sonal faith and personal intelligence 
were wedded in the soul of the Protestant 
and could never be divorced without 
damage to one or both of them. 

On its intellectual side the reforma- 
tion was more than a declaration of the 
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right to freedom. It also issued a 
challenge to the human mind to carry 
its right into execution. The whole 
world of knowledge was thrown open 
for exploration. A mighty stimulus was 
given to investigation in all directions. 
Many there were who gladly accepted 
the challenge. All truth was to be 
man’s. But there was little preparation 
or mental equipment for the great task. 
It was one thing to declare that we can 
know and quite another thing to explain 
the steps by which we get possession 
of the facts of the universe or to vindi- 
cate the trustworthiness of the knowing 
process by exhibiting its constituent 
factors. As soon as the vastness of the 
regions waiting to be explored began to 
dawn on men’s minds it was inevitable 
that a period of uncertainty and skep- 
ticism should supervene upon the glori- 
ous feeling of exaltation and relief that 
came with the Reformation. 

The coming of a period of doubt 
was hastened and its character aggra- 
vated by the hastiness of the Protestant 
theologians in laying down statements 
of the essential doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith. Driven by the exigencies 
of ecclesiastical and political strife, they 
took a short cut to a settlement of ques- 
tions of religious controversy. Answers 
to the profoundest questions that the 
human soul can ask were prescribed and 
enforced. Their doctrines were not 
meant to be provisional hypotheses or 
temporary aids to conduct, but authori- 
tative declarations of divine truth. To 
the question, How were these truths com- 
municated to man? the answer was, 
By revelation. To the question, Where 
is this revelation to be found ? the answer 


was, In the Bible. And to the question, 
How do we know that the professed 
revelation is real? the answer of the 
ancient apologists was given, By the 
evidence of miracles, including prophecy. 
The last answer directed attention to a 
rational test, namely, the discovery, 
sifting, and weighing of evidence, and 
it prepared the way for the undermining 
of the whole structure. 

It was not possible for Protestants 
to follow the Catholic example by falling 
back on institutional authority. That 
door they had closed to themselves. 
The problem of knowledge, when once 
accepted, had to be worked out. The 
repeated efforts to define and redefine 
their doctrines so as to remove 
stumbling-blocks to reason prove that 
the insistence of the demands of reason 
was felt. The failure of Protestant 
persecution to suppress doubt showed 
that there was no escaping the issues. 


Reason must be satisfied if faith is to 


live and triumph. This is a categorical 
imperative of the Protestant religious 
mind. Consequently we find, as we 
might have expected to find, in Protes- 
tant history the continual reappearing 
of rationalistic movements that sought, 
when faith and reason could not be 
made to speak in unison or in harmony, 
to subordinate faith to reason and to 
limit religion to the domain prescribed 
for her by the logical understanding. 
It is not possible to sketch in the present 
connection the various types of rational- 
ism that have appeared in the history of 
Protestantism. Our references will be 
confined to those forms of rationalism 
that serve best to exhibit its general 
character. 
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WORSHIP AND THE REUNION OF 
CHRISTENDOM 


BERNARD IDDINGS BELL 
Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Discussions of Christian unity sometimes assume certain attitudes which are them- 
selves open to question. Dran BELL here frankly handles one of these presupposi- 
tions—namely, that all churches have the same conceptions of the means of grace. It 
is obvious on which side of the discussion his sympathies lie, but for that very reason 
we would particularly recommend his paper. His views are those of a very influential 
body of men in religious life and must be given weight in all discussions of church unity. 


One of the things about which many 
people rightly longing for the reunion of 
a divided Christendom make their grav- 
est mistake is to suppose that the differ- 
ences between the various communions 
are entirely, or chiefly, differences of 
polity. The main difference is one much 
more fundamental and therefore less 
easily removed than that. What it is 
can easily be seen by anyone who exam- 
ines comparatively the worship of that 
group of communions called Catholic and 
that group called Protestant. It will be 
found that the essential dissimilarity of 
the two is due to the fact that the wor- 
ship of the latter is introspective or sub- 
jective while that of the former is 
sacramental and objective. From this 
observation one may deduce what it is 
that really divides Christendom. The 
division is really in theology. There are 
in Christian communions today two 
quite fundamentally variant ideas about 
God and his relations with mankind. 
The two are apart philosophically. A 
true Catholic and an informed Protes- 
tant ought to hope to belong to orie 
church as little as an anarchist and a 
communist ought to hope to belong to 


one political party. These latter two 
persons differ on the very thing that 
determines a political party, namely, its 
idea of the state and its relations to indi- 
viduals. The Catholic and Protestant 
are at odds about the very thing that 
determines a religion, namely, its idea 
of God and his relationship to his 
worshipers. If one really desires to 
appreciate the difficulties in the way of 
reunion, except through conversion of 
one into the other, between the two 
great camps of occidental Christendom, 
he has only to make a tour of the churches 
and see the variant things, the one sort 
introspective, the other sort sacramental, 
which are called by the one name, “ wor- 
ship.” 

The Protestant churches have pre- 
vailingly a type of service the center of 
which is a God not definitely located any- 
where in the material world. An exami- 
nation made by the writer of the religious 
convictions of a number of Protestants 
of various communions—Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Congregationalists, Uni- 
tarians, Christian Scientists, Baptists, 
and Disciples—has convinced him that 
this type should be further divided into 
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two subtypes. Quite often the sub- 
types have each been found in members 
of the same religious body. 

In the first of these subtypes each 
worshiper imaginatively localizes a really 
unlocalized God for the purposes of his 
own worship. He pictures the Deity as 
“‘a good old man,” or as “a very strong, 
athletic man,” or as “one with a long 
white beard,” or as “a loving face like 
Hofman painted,” or something of that 
sort, located sometimes immediately 
above the prayer, sometimes by his side, 
very often “away up in the center of the 
heavens, on a throne surrounded by 
angels”—at any rate somewhere arbi- 
trarily fixed by the action of the wor- 
shiper’s imagination. 

The second subtype is more rare. 
Most Protestants, like other people, find 
it necessary to localize their God. Some- 
times people have done this in sticks, 
stones, likenesses, and graven images. 
It is, of course, only a trifle less childish 
to locate him in an imagined spot and 
form. Yet most Protestants feel con- 
strained to do so. In this second type 
the remembrance that “God is a Spirit” 
leads the worshipers to conceive of him 
as “a mystic, ghostly aura” permeating 
all things—as “‘a beneficent, impersonal 
influence,” as “an urge toward good,” as 
“a breathing-forth of love.” This sub- 
type is oriental, exotic to our Western 
minds. It is to be found in the 
various “New Thought” cults. It 
reached its highest perfection among 
the Quakers. 

Neither subtype produces, or can pro- 
duce, anything that may rightly be called 
an “art” of worship, if by “art” one 
means the use of physical media to ex- 
press spiritual ideas. 


Consider from this point of view the 
first subtype. In the first place, there 
can be no artist unit larger than the indi- 
vidual. Obviously no group of people 
can use in common any physical means 
wherewith to express their devotion to 
Deity if each of them pictures that Deity 
as located in a different place—even if 
only imaginatively located—and as being 
of a different size, shape, and general 
appearance. A congregation of people 
of this type when they seek to worship 
together can have no common center of 
unity, no objective which they may 
share. Their worship, if they attempted 
to use physical media to express them- 
selves, would be of anarchic “composi- 
tion.” It would jar as badly as a musical 
discord. It would be spiritual pande- 
monium. Instinctively Protestants of 
this type recognize this fact and make 
no attempt to use any such material 
media, with the exception of the use of 
hymn-singing, and even this tends with 
every passing year to become less and 
less addressed to Deity in a spirit of 
worship. 

Moreover, the common tendency of 
Protestants of this subtype to place their 
Deity far off, above and beyond them, is 
likely to cause them to minimize the 
desire to express devotion physically. 
They feel no great propulsion toward 
doing what they surely would do were 
they convinced that they were in the 
very intimate and immediate presence of 
God. One finds in their services an 
almost complete absence of acts of 
obeisance—bowings, kneelings, prostra- 
tions, beating upon the breast—an ab- 
sence of all that instinctive pageantry 
which men have ever exhibited when in 
the presence of those recognized as 
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infinitely superior in power or in goodness 
orin both. This is natural. It is hard 
to show or indeed to feel very vividly the 
presence of anyone who is thought of as 
at any considerable spatial distance. 
Consider how differently we behave when 
our wife is away visiting and when she 


is at home. No levity is intended. - 


There is a great difference between our 
feelings, in respect to their vividness, 
when we write, “Dear, I love you very 
much,” and when we say the same thing 
to her face to face. It is equally difficult 
to feel very vividly the presence of a God 
conceived of as miles on miles away and 
very busy with other folk than us. 

Or take the other Protestant concep- 
tion, the rarer one, of God as an all- 
enveloping aura, disembodied even in the 
imagination. If that is indeed what a 
man’s God is, he is put to the necessity 
of attempting to communicate with his 
Deity in a way utterly different from 
that in which he communicates with any 
other human being. I am not a dis- 
embodied aura. Neither is my friend. 
I communicate with him and he com- 
municates with me through physical in- 
termedia. If he were disembodied, one 
of two things would be necessary that we 
might converse. Either I should have 
to get out of my body, or try to, or else 
he would have to get himself into one. 
No person to whom God is a disembodied 
aura is willing to admit that God would, 
even if he could, get intoa body. There- 
fore he, the worshiper, tries his level best 
to get out of his body. He seeks to for- 
get that he has one, to eliminate it from 
his attention, even to deny its existence, 
and he concentrates upon the effort to 
become en rapport with Deity by a sort 
of self-hypnosis into disembodiment. Of 
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course he feels no desire to use physical 
expressions of devotion. Indeed, they 
are positive hindrances to him in what 
he feels it necessary to do. 

For perfectly legitimate reasons, 
among Protestants worship has become 
increasingly a lost art. Of course there 
are many beautiful and artistic things in 
Protestant churches and in connection 
with Protestant services. Only the 
Quakers ever had the willingness to carry 
their principles of worship to their logical 
end and eliminate physical beauty alto- 
gether in the effort to gain the attune- 
ment of pure spirits with God. There is 
much among the rest of us, no matter 
what our theories, which rebels against 
lack of beauty in religion. Protestants 
are given to adorning their churches with 
stained glass and fine paintings and 
carved wood and exquisite color combi- 
nations, to building great organs, to hir- 
ing expensive singers. But the present 
writer has a feeling—he has talked with 
a number of intelligent Protestants who 
were willing to admit it—that for the 
most part in Protestant churches these 
adornments are accompaniments to wor- 
ship, additions to it—often, indeed, hin- 
drances to it—rather than necessary 
media for expressing it. The finer the 
artistic surroundings the more this is 
likely to be felt. A gentleman expressed 
what many have felt, when he said, after 
visiting Chicago’s finest Gothic church— 
a building belonging to a Protestant con- 
gregation—“All through the service I 
felt that same feeling I felt once in a 
great Eastern mosque that once had been 
a Christian basilica—that while the wor- 
ship was sincere, and the place was 
beautiful, they didn’t fit one another 
very well.” 
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WORSHIP AND THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM 


The attitudes of Protestantism toward 
worship, which so far we have been 
examining, are, it must be confessed even 
by the most ardent Protestant, utterly at 
variance with those at the bottom of all 
other religions of the earth. In almost 
all these others God is conceived of as a 
spiritual being who for the sake of com- 
muning with men takes upon himself 
limitations and dwells in some physical 
thing. It is by no means to be assumed 
offhand that even the most simple- 
minded savage thinks his idol is the ex- 
clusive abode of his deity. It is to him, 
rather, the place where the deity dwells 
in his relationships to those who worship 
him. Every pagan religion, of simple 
form or emerged development, utters 
what seems to be a natural human con- 
viction—namely, that the Spirit must be 
incarnate in matter before it can be com- 
prehended or worshiped. This is true 
even of Mohammedanism, which theo- 
retically rejects this next to universal 
religious idea, but finds it necessary in 
practice to adopt it by worshiping toward 
a particular spot, the sacred city of 
Mecca. With this generally accepted 
idea Protestantism disagrees. 

Catholicism, on the other hand, does 
not disagree with it. Catholicism is a 
form of Christianity—and we ought not 
to forget that in the days of Christian- 


ity’s greatest achievement it was the only 
form of Christianity there was—which 
maintains that Jesus in his one prescribed 
act of worship, the Lord’s Supper, recog- 
nized this instinctive religious feeling of 
mankind. Catholics believe that when 
Jesus took bread and broke it, and took 
the wine and passed it, and said, “This is 
my body,” “This is my blood,” he 
meant to furnish his followers forever 
with concrete media in which he might 
dwell among them—a home, if you will, 
in which he might in all ages touch and 
be touched. So far as our human rela- 
tionships are concerned, our bodies are 
the media wherewith our souls make 
themselves known to one another. So, 
says Catholicism, in religion—the essen- 
tial feature of which is communion of 
God’s spirit and our spirit—the bread 
and wine are Christ’s body and the blood 
which vivifies that body, by his own 
divine appointment, and we, touching 
them in a natural, human way, touch 
him.? 

Because the Catholic believes this, 
his worship is utterly different from 
Protestant worship. His God has a con- 
crete, definite, physical place of abode, 
for the purpose of meeting his devotees— 
the consecrated elements upon the altar. 
The Catholic worships God there. The 
presence is felt to be very real, truly 


1 It may be well to state that the writer has found that the following communions may be said, 
from this point of view, to be Catholics, that is, to have definitely the sacramental idea, variously 
defined and explained but still firmly held: the Greek Orthodox church, the Roman Catholic church, 
the Church of England with its American sister the Protestant Episcopal church, the Lutheran 
bodies, and certain what may be called “High Church Presbyterians.” These all believe in the 
real presence of Jesus in the sacrament. It seems to the writer quite within the bounds of possi- 
bility that the differences in polity between these may be harmonized eventually, and that there 


may be union between them. 


It ought further to be understood that no intelligent Catholic believes that this presence is a 
carnal or fleshly thing, suggestive of cannibalism, and that no intelligent Protestant imagines for a 


moment that he does. 
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concrete. And because the Catholic feels 
very vividly that he is for the time being 
in the innermost and uttermost Presence, 
in the very throne-room, of the King of 
Kings and the Lord of Lords, he betakes 
himself naturally to all sorts of physical 
expression of what is at once his obei- 
sance and his love. Architectural glories, 
beauties of paint on canvas, harmonies 
of sound, sweetnesses of smell, sweeping 
pageantries—these he uses, not as ac- 
companiments of worship, but as physi- 
cal things gladly seized upon and offered 
to a God who has limited himself to meet 
man’s physical limitations. Further- 
more, to every worshiper present God is 
localized in the same place. This enables 
them all to unite, as a social unit, in the 
oblation through things physical of de- 
sires and intentions spiritual. 

The appeal of Protestantism, as 
shown by its worship, is to the soul apart 
from the body. The appeal of Catholi- 
cism is to the entire human being, accept- 
ing him for what he ordinarily seems to 
be, a complex of soul and body. Toa 
Protestant, it is plain from his devotions, 
the incarnation is something which 
began, continued, and for every practi- 


cal purpose ended, a great many cen- 
turies ago, in the Holy Land. It may 
continue now in heaven; but it is over 
so far as the earth is concerned. To the 
Catholic, as is evident to anyone who 
observes the celebration of a mass, God 
is still incarnate on earth, and the God- 
man, Jesus, is physically present on the 
earth today, dwelling now in a body of 
bread as really as he once dwelt in a body 
of flesh. The God of Protestantism is 
not at present mundanely incarnate; the 
God of Catholicism is mundanely incar- 
nate even now, in 1917. © 

Which of these beliefs is right and 
which wrong, which true and which 
false, which the better and which the 
worse, is not pertinent to this present 
paper. The one point stressed here is 
that the essential issue between the 
Catholic group of Christian communions 
and the Protestant group is not a ques- 
tion of polity at all, but a question of 
theology, and very fundamental theology 
at that, an issue that will appear with 
great plainness to anyone who is willing 
to compare what Catholics call worship 
with what Protestants call by the same 
religious name. 
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THE DAILY WORK OF AN AVERAGE 
CHURCH 


EDMUND BRUNNER, PH.D. 
Easton, Pennsylvania 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD means occasionally to print reports of successful churches. 
These reports will be from small as well as from large churches, from those in the city 
as well as from those in the country. This article by DR. BRUNNER gives interesting 
information as to work of a sort that is possible for almost any community. 


The obligation to serve on more days 
than one during the week is being in- 
creasingly recognized by the churches of 
America in these days. With many of 
them the spirit to serve is willing, but 
lack of trained leadership, the handicap 
of a traditional building, the opposition 
of the ultraconservative element, the 
question of cost, and other deterring 
causes effectually prevent the full use of 
any given church’s opportunities. 

For this reason the experience of a 
small congregation in an eastern Pennsyl- 
vania city of 60,000 inhabitants may be 
useful. This congregation was founded 
thirty years ago by country people who 
moved into town. They built a typical 
country church in a strategic location 
on a hill, which soon became a desir- 
able residential section for middle-class 
people. The church had a main audi- 
torium, capable of seating about 240 
people, and under it a basement in which 
the Bible school met, socials were held, 
and all other activities were carried on. 

Three years ago this church with a 
membership of 139 began to work out a 
constructive program of service to its 
community. It started with a study of 
the fifteen city blocks on ‘“‘The Heights” 
for which it was the only church. It 
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found a little less than 2,000 people 
living in 515 houses. Of the almost 
1,400 souls over fifteen years of age 300 
belonged to no Christian church and 
many of the remainder retained member- 
ship in congregations in other places. 
Of the 322 boys and girls between the 
ages of five and fourteen it found 80 who 
were in no Bible school. Other facts 
were secured—the length of residence, 
the occupations of the wage-earners, the 
denominations represented, and whether 
the homes were owned or rented. It 
was found that 15 denominations and 
37 different congregations were repre- 
sented in the territory. 

With these facts in hand the church 
went to work to translate its conception 
of religion into the daily life of the com- 
munity. It was encouraged to do this 
because it had acquired, without seeking, 
a large constituency over and above its 
own membership. It chose as its motto 
these words: “Christ for all of life and 
all of life for Christ.” Its prayer life 
deepened as it took up new tasks, but 
it realized that to love and to work are 
a part of prayer. Its activities fell 
naturally under three heads: religious 
education, leadership training, social 
service. 
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The religious educational work of the 
church was reorganized. The children 
were classified as in the public schools, 
and the Bible school was completely 
graded. Weeks of preparation were 
spent in working out this change, which 
was finally accomplished with a mini- 
mum of disturbance. Religious educa- 
tion has now been raised to the plane of 
the instruction received in the day 
schools in the eyes of the scholars. 
The classes were organized and the 
adult department served as a post- 
graduate school. 

The other half of the educational 
work was carried on through the medium 
of Christian Endeavor. Junior, inter- 
mediate, and young people’s societies 
were successfully carried on, the last 
mentioned furnishing most of the leader- 
ship for the work. These organizations 
aimed to enable the boys and girls to 
give expression in group discussion to 
their own ideas about their own life- 
problems. The groups were called such 
and were in no sense classes. The 
propriety of swimming on Sunday 
formed the. subject of one spirited 
debate in one of the intermediate groups 
one warm Sunday afternoon last June. 

The intelligent manning of this work 
required the deepest spirit of consecra- 
tion on the part of those in charge and 
the best type of preparation. Training 
in leadership was constantly stressed. 
Workers’ conferences were held at stated 
intervals in which the successful methods 
of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. in the 
training of their volunteer leadership 
were put into effect. Teachers’ meet- 
ings became meetings of the Bible-school 
faculty and were conducted in a fashion 
that gave the title real meaning. The 


responsibility and opportunity of service 
in the Kingdom were stressed to the 
deepening of the spiritual life in the best 
meanings of that term. 

Perhaps the greatest impact on the 
community was made through the social- 
service work. This has been carried on 
chiefly with the boys and girls through 
the clubs and classes arranged for them, 
and especially through the physical train- 
ing that has been given. The physical 
interests are paramount in the boy and 
girl, and these have been chosen as the 
avenue of approach to the soul. The 
nearest playground to this church worthy 
of the name was three miles away. The 
ground to the rear of the church was 
therefore purchased and put into con- 
dition by the boys themselves. Here. 
volley-ball, quoits, and other games not 
requiring much space have been played 
by the boys and girls during the summer 
vacation. In the evening neighbors 
gather along the sidewalk to watch the 
sport. Several times each week the 
different groups are taken for swimming 
lessons. One lad of thirteen showed 
clearly the spiritual values of such work 
in the following conversation with his 
group leader: 

“Say, Mr. X, isn’t swimming some- 
thing like praying ?”’ 

“How do you make that out, Bob?” 
came the reply from the leader who had 
learned many other truths from his boys. 

“Don’t you have to throw yourself 
on God the way you taught us to throw 
ourselves on the water ?”’ 

Baseball for this group, in addition 
to winning the city league pennant for 
the church, taught the boys the value of 
team play. Their club meetings have 


recognized value, but perhaps the great- 
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est service has been rendered through 


the vocational-guidance work. Some‘ 


of the most important men in the city 
have talked to the club about their own 
professions or trades, and the attention 
on the part of the boys has been intense. 
These talks are followed up with indi- 
vidual work. Similar work is done for 
the girls, who also learn sewing, room 
decoration, and other useful things. 
These meetings have been held until 
recently in a basement room in the par- 
sonage which has never been put to its 
intended use as a laundry. 

Limitations of space compelled an 
original rule which has been a great asset. 
No boys and girls may join the clubs who 
are not members of the Bible school or 
of one of the Christian Endeavor groups. 
In this way the distinctly religious has 
had equal share with the social-service 
activities, and the boys and girls them- 
selves have caught the idea that both 
alike go into the building of Christian 
manhood and womanhood. The result 
has been that the average attendance 
at religious meetings intended for the 
“teen”? age has been higher than the 
average attendance at the club and class 
meetings and other activities by about 
1o per cent. It has also brought the 
boys and girls into church in the evening 
in large numbers and is partly responsible 
for the fact that there are more men and 
boys in the Bible school and Endeavor 
societies than girls and women. 

The work grew so rapidly that a new 
building became a necessity. In these 
times of war prices this was not an easy 
task for a small congregation. However, 
an addition was built which can be added 
to at some subsequent date. The base- 
ment was reconstructed. Its darkest 
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portion was made into a scientific 
kitchen, the kind whose pattern will 
influence kitchens in the homes. Next 
came some clubrooms, which also serve 
for classrooms on Sunday. The re- 
mainder of the basement was turned 
over to the primary and _beginner’s 
departments and makes a splendid and 
well-lighted place for them. The addi- 
tion opens out from the old basement 
and is a building 50X42 feet. The main 
auditorium floor measures 48X30 feet. 
A platform occupies the center position 
and on either side of it are rooms, those 
on the left given over to the furnace, 
coalbins, etc., and those on the right to 
toilets in which there are shower-baths, 
and a secretary’s room, which also serves 
as one of the dressing-rooms. The room 
is fourteen feet high, airy, and well 
lighted, though partly underground on 
two sides. 

The platform has an extension which 
converts it into a convenient stage. It 
is built high and the wainscoting along 
its side lifts out to disclose that the floor 
underneath is on heavy castors and can 
be rolled out in two sections. On these 
the chairs are then pushed back in place 
and the Bible school’s main auditorium 
becomes a gymnasium. Here during 
the week basket-ball, volley-ball, indoor 
baseball, and other sports are carried on 
from four until ten-thirty under compe- 
tent volunteer direction. Nogames that 
call for individual skill are encouraged. - 
The work has been accomplished by the 
spirit of team play, and the very games 
that are played are calculated to foster 
that spirit. How well this has worked 
out was shown toward the end of the 
boys’ church league basket-ball season. 
This church has two teams entered in 
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the league which happened to be run- 
ning nip and tuck for first place. In a 
crucial game for Team A, the Team B 
lads, who would have gone into first 
place had the church team lost, cheered 
constantly for their rivals. Asked about 
it, one replied, “Shucks, it’s our own 
church club.” 

Has it paid? The membership has 
grown to over 200, despite an unusual 
number of deaths and removals. The 
constituency is being gripped as never 
before and the church has reason to 
believe that the growth has just begun. 
More than 300 boys and girls of many 
denominations, including some Jews and 
Catholics, are being reached each week. 
But better than mere growth in numbers 
has come a 100 per cent increase in 
current expenses; a 400 per cent in- 
crease in benevolence offerings; church 
and communion attendances which have 
gone up half again as fast as the mem- 
bership, and a record of almost three- 
fifths of the membership performing 
some stated piece of Christian service 
each week, and many each day. This is 
being accomplished on a budget of 
$3,200. An efficient financial system, a 
definite program for each organization, a 
working system of parish visitors, all 
help to make this possible. 

Just to show how the enterprise works 
out in actual practice, this sample entry 


from the church record may be of 
interest. 

February 23.—High-school boys’ group 
under Mr. B, 3:00 to 4:00. Intermediate 
girls under Miss R, 4:20 to 5:40, basket- 
ball practice. 7:00 P.M., Boys’ Club meet- 
ing, followed by a vocational talk on 
chemistry by Mr. C, of the Baker Chemical 
Co. 8:00 P.M., Bible school faculty meeting 
in the church. 8:15 P.m., Senior Girls de- 
feat Y.W.C.A. at basket-ball 21-11. 9:00- 
10:30, Christian Endeavor play rehearsal. 


And so it goes night after night and 
the Church on the Heights, as it calls 
itself, has been instrumental in energiz- 
ing a number of the richer and larger 
congregations. The new building, in- 
cluding the ground bought for the play- 
ground, cost a little over $10,000. Such 
an investment and such work can be 
done by any congregation. The only 
distinctive asset which this church 
possesses is a large proportion of young 
people in its membership, among them 
college and normal-school students and 
graduates, many with training in athletic 
and social work. But all this would 
avail nothing were it not for the spirit 
of consecration which has determined in 
all humility that this church shall strive 
as fully as possible to work together with 
God in the answering of the Savior’s 
prayer that the Kingdom may come on 
earth. 
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Nietzsche Rediscovered 

In the Aélantic Monthly for March 
appears an article on Nietzsche which was 
found recently among the posthumous 
papers of the late Professor Royce. The 
view presented by this essay deals with the 
German philosopher, not as the producer 
of the-present rigid Weltpolitik of Germany, 
but as the exponent of an individualism far 
different. The prime motive of his teaching 
is not sensualism, or love of self-indulgence, 
or pride, or self-centered narrowness. “If 
he is unpitiful, he is so, most of all, to 
himself. In seeking self-expression, mas- 
tery, might, he is seeking something above 
all internal, perfectly consistent with the 
utmost sensitiveness to the pathos of life 
and to the needs of humanity.” _ 

The doctrine of Nietzsche is not merely 
an individualism. It deals rather with 
the sacrifice of what is individually precious 
in order to discover the higher ideal. The 
will to power is not directed toward mere 
earthly despotism; it is really self-possession 
of a higher order. Endurance of suffering 
and sacrifice of sentiment can be carried 
to the most extreme lengths in order to win 
the higher selfhood. Nietzsche arrived 
intuitively at a conception whereby he saw 
a tendency of the universe precisely to 
repeat itself in long cycles in all its changes, 
conflicts, ideals, evolutionary processes, and 
individual occurrences. This predetermina- 
tion of life’s goal, though at times afflicting 
the philosopher with marked fear, finally 
affords him high joy in the acceptance of 
the future and in facing it out. Yet 
Nietzsche does not hold character as pre- 
determined. For him the art of life is in 
“the struggle, the endeavor, the courage, 
and incidentally in the delightfulness of 
experience which enables the free soul in 
its best moments to take delight in the 
very tasks that its skepticism and its self- 


criticism seem to make so endless, and in 
one aspect so hopeless.” It is inner power 
Nietzsche glorifies as he seeks the ideal self. 


The Fature Life 


Is the conception of heaven to be taken 
seriously or to be cast aside as worthless? 
Such considerations lie behind an interesting. 
article on “Heaven and Happiness” by 
Charles A. Bennett in the April issue of the 
Yale Review. The modern mind is turning 
away in dissatisfaction from the familiar 
representation of heaven. recoil 
before the thought of a final good unendingly 
possessed.” In our attitude toward life 
generally, we dread finalities. The war in 
Europe has driven people from easy con- 
tentment into tragedy and heroic opportu- 
nity, into living dramatically. It is the 
removal of the attainment moment from 
heaven that has aroused current criticism. 

A new formula for happiness has. been 
hit upon. This finds joy in the effort. 
“To travel hopefully is a better thing than 
to arrive, and the true success is to labor’’; 
this dictum of R. L. Stevenson, in his essay 
on “El Dorado,” represents the unofficial 
philosophy of the average mind today. The 
“service’”” movement in religious circles 
embodies this idea. Since Luther’s time 
Western peoples have looked askance at 
passivity and pure contemplation, and have 
found happiness rather in the consciousness 
of work well and faithfully done. The 
intrinsic worth of the present, today, as an 
end in itself and not as a mere means—this 
has affected modern thought in relation to 
future welfare, and effort is glorified rather 
than success. 

In support of the work theory of hap- 
piness it may be urged: (1) common expe- 
rience bears it out; (2) it makes a strong 
appeal to the dramatic in the human being; 
(3) it seems to contain sound sense in 
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stressing the place of the will. Objections 
to the theory are: (1) Effort is meaningless 
unless it be toward a goal. (2) A value 
dependent only on one’s attitude regarding 
life is not faith-creating. The world of 
self-created values leaves no basis for 
preference and loses moral worth. (3) 
Mere change will not satisfy the demands 
of the human spirit. Heaven stands for 
a determinate end to effort by which to 
measure success. We must have it. 


A Christian Fighting Man 


The South Atlantic Quarterly in its first 
issue this year publishes a lecture on Stone- 
wall Jackson, “The Christian Warrior,” 
delivered by the southern orator, Judge 
Daniel Bedinger Lucas, of West Virginia, 
who died in 1909. The article breathes the 
spirit of a fighting religion. ‘‘Caesar was 
irreligious, if not an atheist; Alexander 
sacrilegious and superstitious; Napoleon a 
fatalist; Cromwell a fanatic—Jackson was 
simply a Christian. Alexander slept with 
Homer beneath his pillow; Napoleon, it is 
said, with Plutarch; but Jackson with the 
Bible, the word of the living God!” 

Before Jackson’s career as a general 
began his professorial reputation at West 
Point was anything but reassuring. He 
was “laborious, dull, unsympathetic, sys- 
tematic, exact, and exacting.” It was the 
war which changed this popular collegiate 
estimate of him and presented the martial 
genius and courageous Christian gentleman 
to the nation and to the world. 

Jackson from the first had unshaken 
confidence in his own powers. This was 
genuine and grounded in faith toward God. 
Gradually this confidence communicated 
itself to his army associates, then to the 
administration, and finally to the nation 
at large. General Lee, commenting upon 
his death, said, “His spirit still lives and 
will inspire the whole army with his indom- 
itable courage, and unshaken confidence in 
God as our hope and strength.” 


America to Other Eyes 


Sir Edwin Pears in the London Con- 
temporary Review for February, in an article 
on “The Impressions of a Recent Tour in 
America,” gives an interesting sketch of - 
life as he saw it when he visited the eastern 
section of the United States in October of 
last year to deliver a course of lectures at 
the Lowell Institute in Boston. Among 
other observations of Sir Edwin are some 
on the state of religion. The democratic 
spirit in ecclesiastical life made upon him 
a marked impression. He says in effect 
that here character and education rather 
than denominational affiliations are the 
criteria in measuring ministers of religion. 
It is difficult for an Englishman to realize 
the absolute equality existing between 
American churches. The Methodist Epis- 
copal church is making the most rapid 
progress. The overemphasis on ‘“emotion- 
alism”’ of twenty years ago has given way 
before a sane control of such sentiment by 
denominational education in schools and 
colleges. The influence of general free 
thought in America has really occasioned 
no harm to Christianity, for the Americans 
have listened patiently, have accepted 
what was true in the large, and have 
remained attached to the great ethical 
principles embodied in Christianity. In 
America one sees Christianity in action. 

After describing visits to various educa- 
tional institutions of the eastern states the 
writer gives as his opinion that “there is 
no country in the world in which there is 
a more sane public tone, one that I would 
attribute largely to the high character of 
higher education and to the influence of 
the various Christian churches.” It is the 
writer’s view that the day of the church as 
a mere instrument for saving a man’s soul 
from eternal punishment is rapidly passing 
and that “it is developing a worship of 
humanity and of service first which may 
well replace half the rubbish that has been 
taught in the narrowness of the ordinary 
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orthodox churches.” With such a social 
gospel American churches are meeting the 
many problems of American life. 


Mysticism and the March of Events 


Another article in the Contemporary 
Review (London) for February will repay 
reading. It is on “The Place of Events in 
Religious Experience” and the writer is 
Rev. A. D. Martin. The mystical temper 
which revived in the years just prior to the 
war has because of the great struggle moved 
out into wider reaches. It is the object 
of the writer to set forth the force of events 
as interpretative of elementary human 
principles in order that the eternal things 
of the mystic viewpoint may be enriched. 

1. The consensus of civilized religious 
opinion indicates a freedom of the human 
spirit from nature’s despotism. In widely 
divergent religious systems there is the 
same ascent of the spirit past nature to God. 
Any diversity in religious beliefs, any 
uniqueness in spiritual experience is due, 
not so much to what is vaguely called 
“congenital differences of temperament” as 
to variation of world-contact. The outer 
world, the force of events, the dynamic of 
circumstances, impinges on no two minds 
alike. The physical universe and the 
course of so-called secular events largely 
color and determine spiritual life. 

2. The conscience of man confirms the 
claims upon him of the exterior world. 
“Spirit in us has to reckon with the rights 
and functions of the flesh.” The act of man 
is produced by the will'in conjunction with 
circumstances. The value of a thought is 
discovered only as it is acted upon. The 
material world “stages our thoughts and 
reveals us to ourselves.” Jesus found evil, 
defilement, to come not from the presence 
of evil thoughts so much as from their 
“procession into positive deeds.” The 
moral ideal is spiritually born again through 
materialization. 
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3. The world must have some value 
for a moral Creator. A historical event 
is more than an expression of national hidden 
forces, it is an extension of them, an achieve- 
ment of real life, a goal attained. “The 
Incarnation is God’s supreme deed, His 
achievement, the point of mastery in the 
dawn of His Kingdom.” 

4. Mysticism truly guided into associated 
spiritual fellowship by a historical sense 
will give a proportioned knowledge of God. 
The church must administer time in the 
interests of eternity, enrich things of the 
spirit with those of sense. 


Private versus Public Conscience 


In the North American Review for March, 
an article entitled “Conscience and the 
Conscientious Objector,” by Sidney Webb, 
will repay a careful reading. At present 
about a thousand objectors are in jail as 
a result of British grappling with this 
problem. It may be that the United 
States will have to face a similar situation. 
The difference between conscience, the 
intuitive moral judgment, and conscientious 
action must be sharply distinguished if any 
headway is to be made: (1) Conscience is 
as common to all men as is thought and as 
different in all—in range, intensity, and 
persistence. (2) The judgments of con- 
science are different in different countries, 
centuries, and people generally. (3) Edu- 
cation, health, social class, vocation, perhaps 
sex, create differences in the scope and 
content of conscience. 

Concerning the origin and cause of 
conscience four hypotheses may be dis- 
tinguished: 

1. Religious.—Conscience as the direct 
message of God to the individual. 

2. Rationalist—Conscience as an at- 
tempt on the part of the individual in the 
light of reason to judge his life according to 
some accepted axiom, such as the Golden 
Rule, etc. 
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3- Sociological. —Conscience as uncon- 


’ scious reflection in the mind of the individual 


of the customs, laws, and conventions of the 
race. 
4. Mystic—Conscience as the outcome 
of force initiating, independently of ratio- 
cination, moral judgments of supreme 


_ validity from which arise, through individual 


spiritual genius, new social organizations 
supremely valuable to the race. 
Conscientious action is not the same 
thing as conscience,’ for it deals not so 
much with what is right in a general sense 
as with particular rules of conduct furnished 
by the law of the land, of the church, or by 
scientific calculation. When a man sets up 
his dissentient private judgment against the 
government, he is really opposed to himself 
a8 represented by those to whom he has 
intrusted state affairs. He should wait 
until election day and then square matters. 
When a man, by convincing moral insight, 
opposes the administration, the affair is 
more serious. There is one easy way for 


_ the state and that is to let the man alone 


as do certain Mexican Indian tribes. Yet 
many claims regarding the letting alone 


of the conscientious objector, as one having 


mystic inspirations of moral superiority, 
resemble strongly “primitive man’s bewil- 
dered adoration of the lunatic.” Another 
trouble is that the pretense to conscientious 
objection is easy to assume and hard to 
detect. A rough-and-ready test for the 
conscientious objector is to ask if the course 
of action dictated by conscience is in any 
way more pleasurable or advantageous than 
that to which conscientious objection is 
made. The idea of alternative service 
being provided for the objector is a useful 
one. If this form of alternative service, of 
marked utility to the community, entail 
real personal sacrifice, it will be of worth. 
“T can imagine quite good and useful results 
from a year’s service as a coalheaver by the 
Conscientious Objector in the Government 
Coal Mines set apart for that purpose.” 
The objector who refuses to obey the com- 
mand of the state as such is an anarchist and 
should be given the opportunity of exile. 
In dealing with conscientious objecting the 
state must (1) allow everybody widest 
freedom of choice; (2) avoid wherever 
possible any infliction of martyrdom; and 
(3) offer objectors all sorts of alternatives. 
Such a policy calls for the highest statecraft. 
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MISSIONS 


Missionary Program for South 
America 

In the Missionary Review of the World, 
March, Samuel Guy Inman gives a splendid 
report of the findings of the Committee on 
Co-operation in Latin America. The depu- 
tation is the product of the Panama Con- 
gress and is composed of some twenty 
well-known Christian leaders, representing 
practically all the American mission boards 
doing work in South America. Conferences 
were held by the deputation in four of the 
largest centers of South America, namely, 
Lima, Santiago, Buenos Aires, and Rio de 
Janeiro. These conferences agreed on: (1) 
the need of a division of territorial responsi- 
bility; (2) a common name for the Evan- 
gelical Church; (3) a union of effort in 
the production of literature; (4) united 
effort in the education of a native ministry; 
(5) the appointment of permanent com- 
mittees to continue the work begun by the 
conferences. 

In addition to these pronouncements the 
deputation, under the chairmanship of A. W. 
Halsey, drew up a remarkable set of find- 
ings which mapped out a program for the 
whole continent. Dr. J. R. Mott says of 
them: “These findings constitute a remark- 
able statement. .... I am constrained to 
regard what you have done as the finest 
example of this kind with which I am 
familiar.” These findings report great 
unoccupied areas. They include the Repub- 
lic of Ecuador, with a population of more 
than 1,500,000; the northern half of Peru, 
with a population of 2,000,000; the Argen- 
tine provinces of Misiones, Corrientis, and 
Entre Rios; the Republic of Paraguay, and 
a large portion of Brazil. There are other 
inadequately occupied areas, which include: 
the southern half of Peru, with a population 


of 2,000,000; the Republic of Chile, with 
4,000,000 inhabitants; the southern half of 
Argentina, excepting Buenos Aires; and 
Uraguay, the most Latin of the South 
American republics. The deputation re- 
reports that a much larger program for the 
work already established must be provided. 
Numerous movements, such as education, 
politics, commerce, and racial reform, 
present wonderful opportunities, and “while 
in some places notable results have been 
attained, a hesitant policy by the boards, 
due to a lack of interest on the part of the 
home churches, the pathetically inadequate 
facilities for training a home ministry, a 
failure to impress the social message of the - 
gospel, the lack of dignified and adequate 
church buildings, and too little co- 
operation among the various forces at work, 
are causing the forces to fail to enter in 
these great open doors as they should.” 
In all the countries where a substantial work 
exists there was a considerable sentiment 
favorable to the recognition of greater au- 
tonomy for the church in the field. Never- 
theless, the report encourages efforts in the 
way of wisely considered direction. It wasa 
strong conviction in the minds of the depu- 
tation that a trained, competent national 
ministry is one of the most urgent needs of 
the evangelical movement. A recommenda- 
tion was made, therefore, that three insti- 
tutions for the training of Christian workers 
be established at Lima, Peru, Santiago, 
Chile, and some Brazilian city, and an 
international union theological seminary be 
established at Montevideo to offer advanced 
standing on a footing, equal to that afforded 
by the best theological seminaries of North 
America. The missionaries who are to work 
in South America should have a thorough 
technical equipment; they should be of 
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broad culture and accustomed to move 
in refined society and possessed of diplo- 
matic temperament. In the recommenda- 
tions respecting method the deputation 
urged that there be evangelistic and apolo- 
getic lectureships, individual evangelism, 
and institutional work. The importance of 
the Sunday school isemphasized and asugges- 
tion is made that two additional secretaries 
be appointed to assist the general secretary. 


The Mission Outlook 


When so much of the results of culture 
and religion is being shattered the reports 
of progress on the mission fields are greeted 
with joy. A recent writer is accredited, 
by the editor of Missions, with the following 
glowing report: 

In Korea there is an average of 3,000 con- 
verts a week; in China 7,000 students, scholars, 
and officials are enrolled in Bible classes; in 
Japan evangelism is winning thousands; in 
India the mass movement is enrolling 150,000 
candidates for baptism, and whole villages are 
turning to Christ. Africa has single churches 
with memberships of 10,000, and even South 
America is showing signs of spiritual awakening. 
Almost as encouraging as the foregoing 
report is the point of emphasis which was 


RELIGIOUS 


The Rural Church 

The frequency of the treatment of the 
rural church in current literature is indic- 
ative of the importance of the subject. 
Another aspect of the publicity which is 
being given to the rural church is that 
specialists in sociology are forcing upon the 
attention of church officials the urgency of 
the rural needs. For instance, William 
Herbert Stanley, field lecturer of Kansas 
Agricultural College, has written a lucid 
article in the Christian Work, March to. 
It is obvious to him that the rural problem 
is being studied as never before. The 
literature of the last twenty-five years indi- 
cates that the life of the cities has had the 
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made in the instructions recently given to 
outgoing missionaries of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. The great principle of 
co-operation which the military tactics of 
the war have forced to the attention of the 
world must henceforth be regarded as funda- 
mental in the missionary enterprise. The 
missionaries were told: 


the value of unity in diversity; the value of 
united enterprises, like the union language 
schools, the Madras Christian College for 
Women, and the union of Chinese medical 
missions to provide proper medical instruction 
for that republic—above all, the supreme need 
of an intimate spirit of brotherhood—is taught 
by the war. The importance of the indigenous 
church becoming self-propagating and the 
urgent need for equipping natives themselves 
as ministers and leaders in their own communi- 
ties was illustrated by Britain’s sending her 
armies to France, “‘not to deliver her, but to 
assist her deliver herself.” 


The missionaries were also reminded 
that one of the factors in deciding the 
issue of great missionary enterprise would 
be, as in the war, “first, a great and worthy 
cause; second, full and complete sacrifice 
for that cause; third, leadership that in- 
spires confidence.” 


EDUCATION 


bulk of attention, but following on the heels 
of this investigation of city life has come 
the realization that the fountain from which 
the saving stream of virile life in America 
flows to the cities is in the open country. 
While the pendulum has been swinging to 
its farthest reach in the direction of the 
city, a counter problem has developed in 
the rural communities which is as serious a 
menace to the final moral goal in our land 
as ever the rapid rise of the city consti- 
tuted. Among the considerations to be 
taken account of in dealing with this neg- 
lected field the writer of the aforementioned 
article names four. In the first place, an 
entirely different attitude by denomina- 
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tional leaders and ministry toward the 
country pulpit is indispensable. Until a 
new attitude is reached it is out of the ques- 
tion to induce men of the right sort to go to 
the country pastorate and stay. So long 
as ministers of high quality refuse to remain 
with the rural problems we have not taken 
the first step in the direction of recovery. 
The consideration which is second in impor- 
tance is a specially trained ministry for the 
country parish. This means that among 
other things the rural minister must be able 
to talk intelligently, even prophetically, 
upon any and all lines of thought that con- 
cern the farm life of the nation. The need 
of such equipment is pressed home when it 
is known that several of the great state 
agricultural schools have courses or rural 
ministers, and many of them hold summer 
schools for rural leaders. And, thirdly, 
longer pastorates than have prevailed in the 
past are required. No real and lasting suc- 
cess can be had in the rural field under a 
continuous stream of short pastorates. 
Nowhere is the cumulative power of a min- 
istry so noticeable. And the man who 
recently said, “‘What I cannot do in a year 
I cannot do at all” was unfitted for the 
rural church, for country folk are slow to 
yield their confidences to a new man. The 
fourth requisite is the rapid development 
of the community-church idea. In the 
cities the churches are rapidly learning to 
cope with all the agencies of the situation in 
whatever social strata they have found them- 
selves. Similar demands are now made of 
the rural church, and both church and 
minister must make good and prove them- 
selves vital to the lives they seek to serve. 
In addition to these considerations Mr. 
Stanley urges a larger concert of action on 
the part of our working social forces. 


The Child and the War 


Many parents and teachers have been 
greatly exercised over the probable influence 
the war will have upon the children. The 


inference generally is that this “probable 
influence” is to be identified with the 
“militaristic spirit.” Influence the war 
will undoubtedly have upon the boys and 
girls; but of what kind will the influence 
be? It is not so certain that the only 
influence that will be brought to bear upon 
the children is the “militaristic spirit.” 
What about their growing sense of justice, 
of kinship with humanity in struggle, of 
the price of freedom? Well might those 
who have been intrusted with the guidance 
of boys and girls have concern for their wel- 
fare in these times of upheaval. It may be 
as important to understand that to keep the 
child in ignorance of the war is no guaranty 
that he will be protected against unde- 
sirable effects. ‘The boys of France,” says 
Agnes Repplier, in the Adantic Monthly 
for March, have opened to the disabled 
soldiers the doors of the citadel where dwell 
secrets of childhood. A sense of comrade- 
ship is expressed in the round-eyed stare 
of the little boys, a dawning perception of 
the great sacrifice has stiffened their swag- 
gering little bodies to attention. Even 
though incapable of fully appreciating its 
full meaning they are in communication 
with the pulsating soul of France as it is 
moving to a new height. In England 
Lloyd George has said: “The British Em- 
pire has invested thousands of her best 
lives to purchase future immunity for civil- 
ization, and the instrument is too high- 
priced to be thrown away.” The young 
eyes perceive in the object-lessons which 
surround them the cost and value of nation- 
ality. They are being molded by the 
austere hand of adversity into the material 
of which men are made. In Belgium the 
children share in the martyrdom of their 
parents, but in every little wasted body the 
soul survives. It remains today, as in the 
past, that suffering is not all loss; there 
are some compensations. In the child life 
of France, Belgium, and England there is 
being welded a source of fidelity such as 
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dies in the atmosphere of indifference. 
Rather than try to devise some scheme for 
keeping the child ignorant of the world’s 
struggle, is it not more desirable that he 
should be rightly informed in proportion to 
his understanding of the world’s sorrows 
and wrongs, and so be led to his kinship 
with humanity? Such is the view of 
Agnes Repplier. She would not bruise his 


soul as her soul has been bruised, but she 


yearns to save him from that callous con- 
tent which is alien to his immaturity, and 
which men have raised to the rank of a 
virtue. She says that the little American 
is a son of the sorrowing earth, and we ought 
not to try to make him believe otherwise. 
The American child who does not know the 
tale of Belgium’s heroism and of Belgium’s 
wrongs has been denied the greatest lesson 
the living world can teach. “The moral 
triumph of Belgium,” says Cardinal Mercier, 
“fis an ever-memorable fact for history and 
civilization.”” Upon the understanding of 
such moral triumph, when linked to mate- 
rial defeat, depends our clearness of vision 
and our sureness of touch. 


Jewish Religion at the State 
University 


Religious Education for February con- 
tains a restrained and well-presented ad- 
vocacy on behalf of Jewish religion in the 
state universities. Rabbi Abram Simon, 
the writer of the article, holds a very cred- 
itable view of the American universities. 
He frankly says that the old scandal that 
the university was a hotbed of atheism, 
irreligious, and finely-spun theories has 
been buried, and today the universities are 
laboratories of citizenship on the highest 
plane of scholarship, freedom, and truth. 
As the universities have “opened their 
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windows upon life” the conviction has been 
deepened that education is larger than 
instruction, and training is more vital than 
knowledge; also that no idealism should be 
alien. The reaction of this deepened con- 
viction has been in the right direction as 
respects the attitude of the universities 
toward religion, and now many of them have 
found a place in their curriculum for a study 
of religion and the Bible. This is a step 
in the right direction, but a step only. 
The writer has hitched his wagon to a star, 
and that is the hope that the next move of 
the state universities will be to include in 
their curricula provisions whereby academic 
credit will be given for Jewish religion, 
Jewish history, and Jewish apologetics, when 
scientifically pursued in other schools of 
recognized standing. He thinks that we 
ought to standardize all worthy human 
cultures and noble aspirations of men as of 
equal educational importance. The Jew- 
ish Chautauqua Society has proved itself 
to be a fluid university for popularizing 
Jewish history and learning. The purpose 
of this Society has been educational and 
never propagandistic. It cherishes the 
hope that from the unprejudiced stand- 
point the goal of good-will will be easier of 
attainment; and it cherishes the conviction 
that the teachers who know and are toler- 
ant are the best molders of the impres- 
sionable mind of childhood. Rabbi Abram 
Simon cherishes the belief that students are 
keenly interested in the Jewish religion, 
both historical Judaism and modern reform 
Judaism. This belief, he says, is the out- 
come of interest shown by students on the 
two occasions when he delivered lectures 
on Jewish education and Jewish history 
before students of the University of Vir- 
ginia Summer Assembly. 
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Some Church Statistics for 1916 


The Christian Work, March 3, has com- 
piled some interesting statistics, based on 
the Yearbook of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America for 1917. 
The religious bodies, including Catholic, 
Protestant, and Eastern Orthodox, had in 
1916 an aggregate of over 40,000,000 com- 
municants. The net increase of the year 
WaS 747,000, OF 204,000 more than the in- 
crease of 1915. In 1890 the total religious 
strength was 20,618,000, so that in the 
twenty-six years following the net increase 
has been 19,399,000, or 94 per cent, while 
the gain of the population of the country 
has been about 61 per cent. During the 
year 1916 the gains of the Protestant 
bodies were more than double the gains of 
the Roman Catholic body, the former 
having added some 500,000 and the latter 
about 216,000 members. Among the Prot- 
estant bodies, 136,000 are accredited to the 
Methodists, 132,000 to the Baptists, and 
79,000 to the Presbyterian and Reformed 
groups. The Episcopal church had a gain 
of 27,000, and the Lutheran bodies a gain 
of 20,000. Owing to an extraordinary re- 
vision the returns of the Disciples of Christ 
show a loss of about 185,000. The thirty 
constituent bodies of the Federal Council 
report a total of 17,996,000 communicants, 
a gain in 1916 of about 254,000. 


The National Temperance Society 
Unites with the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of 
Christ in America 


The National Temperance Society, which 
is one of the oldest organizations of its kind 
in the United States, is henceforth to act 
in conjunction with the Commission on 
Temperance appointed by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. This move toward centralization 
is in accord with the movements which seem 


to be more or less common to denomina- 
tional organization. The Congregational- 
ists, Methodists, and Baptists have initiated 


a movement to consolidate their church , 


organizations. The Presbyterian, March 23, 
has announced that an overture is about to 
be made to the General Assembly for the 
consolidation of the Boards of Home Mis- 
sions and Freedmen. In the same number 
of the Presbyterian a still more ambitious 
scheme is recommended, namely, a con- 
solidation of the Boards of Home Missions, 
Church Erection, Freedmen, and the mis- 
sionary part of the Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-school Work. All of which 
goes to show that efficiency in church organi- 
zation is increasingly becoming a matter 
of actuality as well as of theory. 


The Religious Social Engineer 


In recent years much emphasis has been 
placed on the technology of social service. 
Many wholesome contributions have been 
made to the literature of the subject. 
Among those of large practical value, espe- 
cially on the religious side, is The Social 
Engineer by Edwin L. Earp, professor of 
Christian sociology, Drew Theological Semi- 
nary. Much of what he says is very sug- 
gestive for those who appreciate the need 
of church efficiency. It is held that on its 
ethical side the present-day movement for 
social service does not differ very much in 
aim from other religious movements. It 
does differ vitally in points of emphasis and 
methods. Furthermore, the salvation of 
the social order depends very much on the 
efficiency with which the church does its 
work. To this end every minister must be 
as far as possible an efficient social worker. 
But he must have also more and more 
both the advice and the assistance of a 
skilled expert who may be designated the 
social engineer. This specialist is to be the 
organizer and the director of the social 
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machinery of the community, or the 
church. 

There is much machinery, there are 
many workers, there is considerable knowl- 
edge of the forces available for achievement; 
but the one great need is someone who can 
keep others at work with the machinery, 
who can evaluate all of the forces and inter- 
ests involved, and who can relate them with- 
out social friction. In industry, in religion, 
in philanthropy, in medical practice, and in 
the ever-increasing fields of charities and 
corrections, social service has taken on mul- 
tiplied technical forms. Modern industry 
requires the services of a practical engineer. 
A great construction company may need 
men who can manage the technique of plan- 
ning a structure and of judging materials. 
It must have also a practical engineer who 
can keep men at work in the right place and 
at the right time. There are in the church 
some good leaders who know the technique 
of organization. There are others who are 
able and willing to finance church enter- 
prises. But we lack the practical social 
engineer who can organize and keep at work 
the whole constituency of the church. 

This new type of minister or social worker 
must be developed for the needs of the whole 
community. He must be expert in relating 
men and women of the church and the com- 
munity to civic life. There must be another 
for the Sunday school, another for the 
country problem, another for the foreign 
problems of the community. For such a 
work those are needed who are seeking, not 
a place of honor as is the case too often, but 
a place to serve. They must know the 
value of social machinery, must know how 
to run it, and withal must have a will to stay 
at the task. 


The Minister’s Pension Fund of the 
Episcopal Church 

Under the direction of William Lawrence, 

of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of 

Massachusetts, $6,500,000 have been sub- 
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scribed for accrued liabilities to the clergy 
of the Episcopal church. The old idea-of a 
pension fund which connotes charity has 
been left behind, and the payments really 
will be instalments on a deferred salary. 
The campaign has been under way for fif- 
teen months. The sum pledged has reached 
$6,500,000. The clergy provided for num- 
ber 5,800. The present average salary is 
$1,200. The minimum retiring annuity 
will be $600, the minimum disability an- 
nuity, $600, the widow’s minimum annuity, 
$300. 

It is only fair to say that that “financial 
feat” was not limited to fifteen months of 
activity. Six years ago a thorough investiga- 
tion of the clergy was started, and the plans 
of the pension fund have been based on the 
findings of that investigation, which provided 
data respecting 74 per cent of the clergy. 
Owing to the influence of the impressive facts 
as to underpayment and distress in old age, 
counsel was taken with the best expert 
advisers on pension systems, including Presi- 
dent Pritchett, of the Carnegie Foundation, 
and a questionnaire was prepared cover- 
ing fully the whole problem of clerical in- 
come, expenditure, domestic obligations, etc. 
The best actuaries of the government at 
Washington and of the large insurance com- 
panies in New York were employed to work 
out the plan of pensioning. It was early 
recognized that this was of vital concern to 
the success of the undertaking, for the civil 
pension systems of New York City have 
broken down, and the Carnegie Foundation 
has already had to revise its basis of opera- 
tion. The fund has now been voluntarily 
placed under the supervision of the officials 
of the Insurance Department of New York 
state. The fund has been raised with a 
cost of only 1.75 per cent, and even this 
sum for overhead charges will be covered 
by special subscriptions; so that literally 
the fund starts off with a capital of $6,500,- 
coo. Provision has been made for the 
future. Hereafter when a parish pays its 
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rector a salary it will pay to a central fund 
an additional amount of 7.5 per cent which, 
held at interest, will produce an annuity at 
a given age, the same amounting to 1.25 
per cent of the average salary of the man 
multiplied by the number of years of service. 
No annuity will be less than $600, and no 
annuity will amount to more than 50 per 
cent of the average annual salary received 
in one or many parishes. Bishop Lawrence 
thinks that this pension plan is “the best 
yet devised for any group of men in the 
United States or any other country.” And 
George Perry Morris, writing on the subject 
in the Congregationalist, March 15, says: 
“The charity plea is worked out; and any 
system that does not include the accrued 
liabilities detail and provide for it in ad- 
vance is bound to collapse sooner or later.” 


Prohibition in England 


The British Weekly, February 15, has an 
article by Principal James Denney which 
reflects the working of the English mind 
with respect to prohibition. Since the war 
broke out a Central Control Board has been 
appcinted for the specific business of guard- 
ing the output of munitions against the 
inroads of the liquor habit. The appoint- 
ment of this board is evidence that the 
government recognized that liquor was inter- 
fering largely and dangerously with the pro- 
duction of munitions. On the other hand, 
the fact that the board was granted only 
restricted powers while, of its own will, the 
board has not exercised to the full the powers 
given it, has rendered the Central Board 
of Control inadequate for the emergency. 
Dr. Denney draws attention to the motive 


which has led to government interference ~ 


with the liquor trade. Lord Davenport, 
he says, is almost painfully anxious that no 
one should regard the cutting of 50 per cent 
of the nation’s beer as a measure of temper- 
ance or social reform. This partial pro- 
hibition has not been granted out of any 
consideration of conscience or humanity; it 


has been granted out of concern for the sub- 
marines. In view of the efficiency motive 
Dr. Denney recalls the recent campaign to 
urge saving on the part of the people, when 
“all the greater and lesser lights shone or 
twinkled over the national firmament.” 
This saving propaganda was instituted be- 
cause it was believed that saving was the 
most urgent need of the hour. Dr. Denney 
affirms that if saving is the most urgent need 
of the hour, the most obvious, straight- 
forward, and unquestionable way to save is 
to shut the “public-house.” But, while 
Dr. Denney believes that efficiency in the 
national emergency is sufficient to warrant 
prohibition, he does not think that this 
motive will carry it through. He thinks 
that the apathy on the part of those who 
are guided by this motive is abundant proof 
that something more is needed. The action 
which prohibition requires cannot be com- 
manded except by motives which came from 
the menal world. The writer thinks that 
England is on trial inasmuch as the liquor 
trade is seen to imperil the nation’s life. 
The peril of liquor to the material interest 
is serious, but the real trial is in the sphere 
of the spiritual. He puts the question thus: 
“Can we find, in the situation to which our 
eyes have at last been opened, the moral 
sense and the menal nerve to do what the 
will of God and the interest of humanity so 
urgently demand? The seriousness with 
which Dr. Denney wrestles with prohibition 
is indicated by his statement: ‘‘No victory 
over the Germans, even if victory were pos- 
sible, could compensate for a defeat in which 
the nation betrayed itself anew to its most 
cruel and treacherous foe.” 


The Church and Social Service 


In this era of significant transitions there 
is much confusion as to what is the real func- 
tion of the church in social service, and along 
with this the question of the relation of per- 
sonal religion and social work. Not long 
ago in an article in the Methodist Review, 
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Charles .A. Ellwood, professor of soci- 
ology, University of Missouri, had some 
things to say that have a vital bearing 
here. 


According to Jesus service to God can 
consist only in service to humanity. The 
burden of his message was social. His vision 
was of a redeemed humanity, a “Kingdom 
of God.” In its redemptive note we find 
the really distinctive thing about Chris- 
tianity. It stands for the redemption of 
the whole man and of all men. Man is both 
body and soul. His life is a unit. Cer- 
tainly the church must see that men have 
proper food and clothing, proper sanitation 
and medical service, just wages and favor- 
able conditions under which to work. Jesus 
did not disregard the importance of the 
material conditions of life. Humanitarian 
work must be done and every church should 
be engaged in some form of it. It is not 
necessary that all such work done by the 
church shall be done through agencies con- 
trolled by the church. If the aims and the 
methods are right the church can co-operate 
with any existing philanthropic agency. In 
fact churches must co-operate with one 
another first, and then co-operate with 
other forces to effect an end community- 
wide in scope. 

But the church is more than a philan- 
thropic institution. Ministering to human 
needs on the material side is but the begin- 
ning of humanitarianism if we accept the 
content of Jesus’ teaching. The highest 
end in religious and social effort is personal 
character. This can be effected, not by 
ministering in material things alone, but by 
ministering to the spirit of man. The be- 
stowal of food and clothing and the like 
may be at times the surest indirect way of 
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reaching the higher spiritual needs, yet the 
church must keep in mind that the signifi- 
cance of ministering in the realm of temporal 
and physical things is found entirely in its 
bearing on spiritual ends and spiritual wel- 
fare. All of the social-service work of the 
church should aim ultimately at spiritual 
results. Only that should be undertaken 
which is related directly or indirectly to 
meeting the needs of the spirit. The attain- 
ment of sound personal character is the 
chief end, and in personal character spirit 
is always the supreme factor. 

The social work of the church is redemp- 
tive. It should be so in all the things that 
affect life. It includes the redemption of 
material conditions. This the church should 
emphasize more and more. But this is not 
all. Social service means also to spread 
knowledge, to propagate right ideals, and 
to develop character. If all possible favor- 
able physical conditions be established in a 
community, what will it amount to if vice 
and crime and low ideals of life run riot 
among the masses? The germs of typhoid 
and tuberculosis are deadly, but the germs 
of sin and vice and crime are more deadly. 
In the efficient church social-welfare work 
must include within its scope the morals 
and the ideals of the people. Right, decent, 
efficient living comes, not through easy 
environment, but through right ideals and 
right desires. The social leadership needed 
today is leadership in ideals. Unless this 
work is done by the church, then social work 
will be a failure in our civilization. This 
leadership in ideals can be realized most 
surely by the “preaching of the gospel.” In 
the life and the teaching of Jesus is the power 
sufficient to redeem both the individual and 
the community. 
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Le Psautier de Saint Hilaire de Poitiers. By 
Henri Jeannotte. Paris: Gabalda, 1917. 
Pp. xlv-+1o0. 

This little book upon the Psalter is an 
example of a kind of work for which there is 
great need. It is a publication of the Latin 
text of the Psalter used by Saint Hilary of 
Poitiers. This text gives us practically the full 
text of fifty-five psalms. In addition to this 
there are fragments of many others. Only 
twenty-nine are without representation 
in this volume. The total amounts to about 
two-fifths of the Psalter. Monsieur Jeannotte’s 
work consisted in gathering up from the writ- 
ings of Saint Hilary all his citations of the text 
of the Psalter, and out of that reorganizing 
Saint Hilary’s Psalter. This is a kind of work 
calling for great patience and keen discrimina- 
tion. For example, in such work it is necessary 
to decide such questions as these: Is the text 

’ in question cited loosely or exactly? Is it cited 

from manuscript or from memory? Of the 
various editions of Saint Hilary’s work, which 
best represent Saint Hilary, that is to say, 
come nearest to producing what Saint Hilary 
actually said? This involves comparison of 
text with text, and edition with edition, on a 
most elaborate scale. Behind all this lies the 
further question as to what Psalter was used by 
Saint Hilary. Monsieur Jeannotte comes to 
the conclusion that it was the old Latin 
Psalter which was read in Gaul in the middle 
of the fourth century. The importance of 
this text lies chiefly in the realm of textual 
criticism. The old Latin text, as that text 
which preceded Jerome’s Vulgate edition is 
called, was made directly from the Greek. It 
therefore constituted a first-hand witness as 
to what Greek text was. E 
bit of available testimony bearing upon this 
problem is of great value, and workers who 
make such testimony accessible to scholars in 
general are d ing of great credit and much 
thanks. Monsieur Jeannotte, a good Catholic 
priest, has spared no pains in the preparation 
of this piece of work, and seems to have pos- 
sessed adequate gtr pa for his task. His 
book will therefore be of great value to students 
of the Greek and Hebrew text of the Psalter. 


The Wisdom of Ben-Sira (Ecclesiasticus). 
By W. O. E. Oesterley. London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1916. 
Pp. 148. 2s. 6d. 

Messrs. W. O. E. Oesterley and G. H. Box 
have conceived the plan of — a series 
to be known as ‘‘Translations of Early Docu- 
ments.” The documents in question are such 


as are held to be rtant for the study of 
Christian religions. e volume before us is 
the second of the first series. It gives us a very 
brief introduction to the Wisdom of Sirach, 
more commonly known as Ecclesiasticus, a new 
translation of the text, an accompanying anal- 
ysis of the book into its main sections with 
titles attached, and very brief notes chiefl 
of a textual character. The value of the beck 
lies chiefly in its translation. The Revised 
Version before discovery of a 
large part o original Hebrew text. This 
translation is based upon that text, and as 
far as it goes is a great step in advance. 

The following slips have been noticed in 
looking through the work: On p. 31, vs. 8, 
ae — On p. 32, vs. 17, change 

‘p to keep. P. 33, VS. 9, Change goest to go. 

The Book of Ecclesiasticus ought to be far 
better known than it is by English readers, 
and this translation should do much to make it 
familiar. The series of which this is a part is 
destined to be one of very great use to students 
of the New Testament. 


The Psalms in Modern Speech and Rhythmical 
‘Form. By John Edgar McFadyen. Boston: 
Pilgrim Press, 1916. Pp. xiv+248. $1.25. 

It is always worth while to meet an old book 

in a new form. Professor McFadyen has 
resented to us our old friend the Book of 
salms in a new translation and in poetical 
arrangement. The are divided into 
lines and gs oo as they ought to be. The 
translation is based in part upon an emended 
text. There has been no attempt apparently 
at the establishment of a final text, but only 
an endeavor to obtain sense out of passages 


that, as they stand in the Hebrew, are unintel-. 


ligible. It will profit any lover of the psalms to 
read them through in this new form. 

The new phraseol will suggest many 
ideas which the old familiar i pon py d failed 
to convey. Take for example such a passage 
as the ninetieth psalm, the first verse: 

“Lord, Thou has been a home to us 
One generation after another. 
Before the mountains were born, 
Or the earth and the world were 
brought forth, 
From everlasting to everlasting 
Art thou, O God.” 4 

On the other hand, such a ren as that 
of Psalm 73:17 is not so happy, namely, “Till 
I entered the holy world of God.” The Hebrew 
word there is obscure, but “‘holy world” seems 
to be a long way from the thought it suggests. 
Again in Psalm 66:19, “my loud prayer” is 
not a happy rendering of the Hebrew “the 
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sound of my prayer.” But Psalm 41:6 gives 
us a new point of view and a faithful rendering 
in the phrase “his words ring hollow.” 
he spelling ‘‘Jehovah” is retained for the 
name in those passages in which the “‘orig- 
inal Jahweh stood side by side with the proper 
word for Lord.” Elsewhere “Lord” is substi- 
note is taken of it and a brief explana- 
mm sae oa in a series of notes at the end of 
the book. At times, however, changes are made 
without such notation being supplied. For 
example, in Psalm 59:5 the phrase “O Jehovah 
God of hosts” is printed without “‘God.” In 
Psalm 69:6 “ ” is substituted for ‘ Jeho- 


It is not expected that this book will satisfy 
everybody. Some will resent every 

from the familiar form, and others will feel 
that the variation from the traditional is not 
great enough; but on the whole the volume 
is a welcome attempt to make the psalms more 
intelligible to those who read them. 


The Spiritual Interpretation of History. By 
Shailer Mathews. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1916. Pp. x+227. 
$1.50. 


In his first lecture, after an introductory 
reference to the theological interpretation of 
re which makes of events a “transcen- 
dental drama” or ‘continuous miracle,’ the 
writer proceeds to state his objection to the eco- 
nomic interpretation. It fails to explain the 
“plus element in human personality,”’ the con- 
tribution of great men to the course of human 
affairs, social customs, uneconomic passions, 
aspirations, motives, moral and religious ideals 
and beliefs. Not the least objection is that it is 
too simple. ‘Every monistic interpretation of 
human life is too simple.” Lecture II shows 
very effectively how the economic interpretation 
completely falls down in accounting for Greek 
civilization, the rise of Christianity, and the 
Reformation. In lectures III, IV, and V the 
author presents his own thesis: “History, when 
examined in the long perspective, tends to move 
away from those conditions primarily induced 
by geographic and economic forces. As social 
life grows, it becomes decreasingly impersonal” 
(p. 189). In its progress from the impersonal 
to the personal, the lecturer finds three tend- 
encies: first, to substitute the authority of inner 
sanctions and inhibitions for that of outward 
force, either human or divine (lecture III); 
secondly, to recognize the worth of the individual 
as a human rather than as a mere economic 
factor (lecture IV); thirdly, to substitute 
through social action the giving of justice for 
the struggle for rights (lecture V). In human 
life “there is the operation of many forces, but 
only one tendency. And that is spiritual.” 


Professor Robinson’s “mysterious unconscious 
impulse which appears to be a concomitant of 
notural order . . . . always unsettling existing 
constitutions and pushing forward, groping 
after something more elaborate and intricate 
than what already existed,” is not enough for 
Dean Mathews. With the latter the “vital 
principle of betterment” is more than an 
impulse; it is “the —— of a supreme 
Person.” Hence the basis for a rational 
optimism, and the “Spiritual Opportunity in a 
Period of Reconstruction”? (lecture VI). He 
that lives a life of sacrifice to give rights to 
others co-operates with the irresistible tendency 
of human progress. The correspondence at 
every point between the principles of Jesus and 
the tendencies of history as revealed in its long 
perspective is the pledge of the ultimate triumph 
of Christianity. ~ 


The Book of Ezekiel in the Revised Version 
with Notes [Cambridge Bible]. By A. B. 
Davidson and A. W. Streane. New York: 
Putnam’s, 1916. Pp. lxii+403. $1.00. 


The advance of general Old Testament 
scholarship since the publication of Dr. A. B. 
Davidson’s commentary on Ezekiel in 1895, 
and in particular the study devoted to 
prophet’s work, have necessitated a revision of 
the volume to bring it abreast of present-day 
thought. Yet Dr. Streane has so conducted 
this task that while having regard to the pur- 
poses of the revision, he still retains essentially 
Dr. Davidson’s work. 

The principal alteration effected in the body 
of the original commentary has been a not 
infrequent abbreviation, resulting in greater 
conciseness. Again and again the reviser has 
selected from a paragraph but one sentence or 
two giving the gist of the entire discussion, and 
has deleted the remainder. This constant 
effort toward brevity has manifested itself often 
in even trifling details of abbreviation. How- 
ever, the tendency has not been exercised with 
unrestricted liberty to produce a mere abridg- 
ment; the changes are not obtrusive and really 
are but slight in proportion to the whole body 
of the commentary; Dr. Davidson still speaks to 
us in practically the same words as before. 

Another trifling change has been that occa- 
sioned by the substitution of the Revised Version 
for the older text employed in the original work. 
Obviously this has occasioned alterations in the 
notes, though, indeed, much less than might be 
supposed. 

Dr. Streane’s positive contribution consists 
of a useful bibliography, a convenient little 
chronological table, and, throughout the body 
of the book, numerous notes inserted or ap- 
pended, and distinguished from Dr. Davidson’s 
work by being inclosed in square brackets. 
Those inserted are usually some additional 
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thought added to the interpretation given, not 
a few detailing rabbinical views on the several 

ints, a feature of no critical value, but yet 
Radine some small measure of interest. A far 
larger class are the appended footnotes which, 
in the main, comprise citations of views different 
from and later than Dr. Davidson’s. By this 
device the reviser has succeeded in very short 
space in bringing the commentary abreast of the 
findings of modern scholarship. 

Yet while these modernizing features are of 
considerable worth, one cannot avoid some little 
sense of disappointment with the general effect 
of the work. Possibly there are defects un- 
avoidable in a revision that would at all respect 
the work of the original author, but none the 
less one wishes the task might have been accom- 
plished in such a way as to measurably, at least, 
surmount these weaknesses. Dr. Streane’s 
notes, while sometimes differing from views 
taken account of and even occasionally daring 
to cast doubt upon Dr. Davidson’s, yet on the 
whole are of a colorless, neutral quality. Too 
often they but relate different opinions that are 
held, without any hint of the reason for them, or 
suggestion as to which may be preferable: 
merely, here are the views and here are the 
names and you take your choice by which- 
ever name sounds best to you. When the re- 
vised work is summarized, it reduces to this: As 
far as any real critical value is concerned it ir 
= Dr. Davidson’s commentary quite unaltered, 

ut annotated with a spicing of citations of 
modern views. 

Still more, however, are we disappointed that 
the reviser has in such large measure failed to 
take adequate cognizance of that department 
of the study where these twenty-three years 
have meant progress of textual criticism. It is 
regrettable that he has seen fit to treat with such 
respect the accapted text, where a little freedom 
of emendation so often yields such excellent 
results. True, he sometimes notes some small 
emendation by modern scholars, but in cases 
of greater corruption where a considerable 
passage is meaningless, he still gives his tacit 
consent to Dr. Davidson’s laborious and futile 
effort to construe some faint glimmering of 
sense out of a mere collocation of words in which, 
clearly, no sense exists. A striking example of 
this is 21: 10b. ; 

However, after all is said we must confess 
Dr. Streane’s annotations have lent the volume 
some added value for present-day use. 


The Modern Man Facing the Old Problems. 
By Andrew W. Archibald. New York: 
Revell, 1916. Pp. 221. $1.00. 

From the title one would expect this to be 

a serious grappling with the old moral and vital 

problems by the modern man. Undoubtedl 

the author means it to be so. But he pore 


his method as follows: ‘In this series of dis- 
cussions, the studied aim has been to unfold 
every thought from a biblical and therefore 
from an authoritative basis” (p. 7). When 
such diverse problems as ‘Time and Eternity,” 
“The Reign of Law,” “The Will as a Factor 
in Determining Destiny,” and ‘‘The Ministry of 
Angels” are discussed according to this method 
it is difficult to see how the really “modern” 
man will follow the author far. A significant 
illustration of Dr. Archibald’s method is 
chap. v, ‘‘Cornelian Inquires as to the Great 
Essential.” What the writer is seeking to do 
is to define the essentials of true living. This 
was evidently a sermon originally; it has lost 
its text but not its tang. It begins with Cor- 
nelius of Caesarea, whose name s ts a 
carnelian (but the spelling cornelian is allowable) 
or sardius; this further suggests ‘‘various 
Cornelians,” like Publius Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus Major, Cornelia the mother of the 
Gracchi (an ‘“‘ancestress” of Cornelius of 
Caesarea), “the two Cornelian brothers” (the 
Gracchi), and Lucius Cornelius Sylla. On 
this curious string Dr. Archibald hangs five 
may be suggested legitimately enough by these 
different ‘‘Cornelians.”” Dr. Archibald is con- 
fident that embryonic changes “‘necessitate the 
bringing in of the divine agency” (p. 26). 
Again, ‘“‘None but He could create the little 
ants, which with waving antennae meet and 
hold evident communications with one another.” 
But this is dogmatic affirmation, not facing 
pon problem in the way a modern man is taught 
to face it. 


The Grand Adventure. By Robert Law. 
New York: Doran, 1916. Pp. 219. $1.25. 


Dr. Law publishes seventeen sermons in this 
volume, which is dedicated to his three soldier 
sons, and bears the distinct mark of the con- 
ditions of war, under which many of the sermons 
were preached. The final sermon gives the 
title to the volume. Thesubjects that Dr. Law 
handles are generally concerned with the 
fundamental problems of the religious life. 
The small and transient interests of religion 
are not treated here. The preacher makes no 
studied effort at oratory. He thinks earnestly 
and deeply, and his material commands respect 
by its intellectual worth. His eloquence lies 
in the deep feeling and the restrained passion 
of his thought and utterance. An example of 
this is the following sentence: ‘‘To realize that 
no man can really hurt you—hurt your soul— 
unless he can make you hate him, that is self- 
respect and self-vindication. It is moral 
sovereignty.” Such a sentence bites with the 
force of clear and earnest thinking. No 
reinforcement of the orator’s skill will essentially 
increase the power of this kind of preaching. 
It does not stir one up to a sudden “flood” of 
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feeling, but it lays hold on the deepest springs 


of thought and resolution. It represents the 
permanent force of the pulpit at its best. 


The Enchanted Universe. By Frederick F. 
Shannon. New York: Revell, 1916. Pp. 
204. $1.00. 


Seldom can the abused word “brilliant” be 
correctly applied to a living preacher; but in 
the case of Dr. Shannon, pastor of the Reformed 
Church-on-the-Heights, Brooklyn, New York, 
no other term is appropriate. He is radiant 
and glittering and surprising and illuminating. 
This sentence catches his eye: “‘The universe 
vast and deep and broad and high, is a handful 
of dust which God enchants.” In 2 moment 
he is busy with his wand; and we discover the 
divine movements at the center of the universe 
as we never dreamed that they were implicit 
there. These sermons cannot be measured by 
the ordinary yardstick; they can hardly be 
criticized; it is better to enjoy them. But let 
no preacher try to imitate them. They are 
in a class by themselves and the product of a 
unique mind. Since Phillips Brooks preached 
on “The Light of the World” it has seemed as 
if there were little that could be spoken on that 
subject that would have aed « value. But 
Dr. Shannon preaches on the same text and his 
sermon stands out with an individual character. 
He describes much of our modern pessimism as 
“the mere noise of brains in the throes of 
thought-friction” (p. 46). Here is a picture 
of the earth’s wealth: ‘‘Untold ages ago God 
filled our world-cellar with coal, and every lump 
taken out of it is a clot of the sun’s blood turned 
black.” He speaks of the spring verdure thus: 
“Every sprig of grass that has climbed out of 
its tiny grave and become an emerald string for 
the south wind to finger a resurrection melody 
on.” Of Christ he says: ‘Verily, he is the 
Saviour of the men-who-can’t that they may 
become the men-who-can.” Dr. Shannon’s 
diction has wide range and startling novelty; 
we note “sheaved,” “worthful,” ‘‘back bone- 
lessly,” “gaw “plangent,” among many 
other unusual terms. These sermons are not 
mere brilliant addresses; this is preaching of 
the most genuine and effective kind, at least 


for the congregations that are fortunate enough . his 


to hear Dr. Shannon. 


An Ambassador. By Joseph Fort Newton. 
New York: Revell, 1916. Pp. 226. $1.00. 


Dr. Newton’s call to the City Temple, 
London, from his pastorate in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has called general attention to him as 
a preacher. This volume contains fifteen 
sermons, eleven of which were preached at the 
City Temple while he was visiting there, before 


sermons were delivered in America. The 
dominant note in the sermons preached in 
England is Christian good-will. The subjects 
are concerned with the Christian life and doc- 
trine in their general relations, emphasizi 
the fundamental problems of God and the 
relations of men to Christ. One feels the 
influence of the platform in this preaching; 
the congregation is before us as we read, and 
we are aware that Dr. Newton is seeking to 
impress his truth by his skill as speaker as well 
as by his accuracy as thinker. This is right. 
The sermon is not designed to be read, but to 
be heard. But Dr. Newton is often careless in 
his workmanship. We do not think ‘makes 

lea’? well chosen (p. 25). The words “‘setting 

imself” are obscure (p. 52). ‘‘Bernard of 
Assisi” is more accurately known as Bernard 
of Quintavalle (p. 88). Undoubtedly the word 
printed ‘‘treaties” should be “‘treatises” (p. 90). 
Certainly quotation marks ought not to be set 
around these words, as they are on p. 191: 

“And by the vision splendid, 
We are on our way attended.” 

Dr. Newton has a message for the age. It is 
strongly put, but there are too many blemishes 
in its form. 


Paul and His Epistles. By D.A. Hayes. New 
York: Methodist Book Concern, 1915. 
Pp. 508. $2.00 net. 


Professor Hayes of Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute furnishes this volume in a “ Biblical Intro- 
duction Series” issued by the publishing house 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. The book 
contains a sketch of the apostle Paul and a 
general chapter on the epistles as a whole. 
These are followed by a detailed discussion of the 
character and contents of I and II Thessalonians, 
I and II Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, Phile- 
mon, Colossians, Ephesians, Philippians, and 
the Pastorals in this order. A ‘Closing Word” 
appeals for the study of the Pauline epistles 
and hints at a volume on John, which we suspect 
to be forthcoming from the studies of the author. 
The outstanding characteristic of this book is 
its interesting presentation of the material. 
The style is fluent and clear. The pages are 
generally free from technical terms (p. 470 is 
an exception). The writer is quite in love with 
is subject and presents it ardently. For 
the reader without technical training this volume 
will serve as a delightful and informing intro- 
duction to this section of the New Testament 
literature. But it will not give the most modern 
point of view. Turn, for example, to the treat- 
ment of the Pastoral Epistles. Professor 
Hayes holds that Paul was “liberated from the 
Roman imprisonment of which we read in the 
Book of Acts” and enjoyed another period of 
missionary activity; the ‘Pastoral Epistles 
are genuine”; I Timothy and Titus were written 
from some place in Asia Minor or Macedonia 


final call and acceptance. The remaining 7 
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in 67 a.v., and II Timothy from Rome in 68 
A.D. There is a strong Methodist Episcopal 
flavor in the for example: “Timothy is 
Paul’s son and the Ephesian district super- 
intendent. Paul writes now to the boy and 
now to the budding bishop” (p. 472). The 
bibliography is excellent and the indexes are 
full. The citations from the literature on the 
subject are judiciously made. No better pres- 
entation of the conservative view of the Pauline 
literature is at hand. 


The Inner Life. By Rufus M. Jones. New 
York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. xii+1094. 
$1.00. 


This little volume of A nad on the religious 
life by the Professor of Philosophy in Haverford 
College has significance entirely out of propor- 
tion to its modest size. The table of contents 
shows six chapters, as follows: “The Inner 
Way,” “The Kingdom within the Soul,” 
“Some Prophets of the Inner Way,” “The Way 
of Experience,” “A Fundam damental Spiritual 
Outlook,” and “What Does Religi 
rience Tell Us about God?” But pond ag 
indicates the wealth of insight, the fertility of 
suggestion, and the practica. counsel contained 
in the book. The writer of this review has 
read every line in this volume with an increasing 
sense of obligation to the writer and closed the 
last chapter with a fresh hold on the certainties 
of the spiritual life. The fifth chapter, “A 
Fundamental Spiritual Outlook,” is a statement 
of a valid view of life for today, which students 
ministers, and thoughtful people of every kind 
ought to read and reflect upon. We are wit- 
nessing a revival of mysticism. It is the inevi- 
table swing of the pendulum from the crass 
materialism of the immediate past. Professor 
on: is a “practical mystic” of the finest t, 

leaves us with a new confidence in the reality 
and nearness of God; and, in order to gain this, 
it has not been necessary to flee to a cave, wear 
a hair shirt, oo pd yon vigils and 

scourgings. Professor Jones helps us escape 
the false “‘either-or” dilemma (p. 83); he plants 
our feet on earth while he lets us discern new 
stars in the sky. The book is of convenient 
size and well printed (although a rebellious 
comma slipped into the wrong place on P. 112, 
line 10). This book one profitably be used 
for the devotional hour. 


Doubters and Their Doubts. By Charles 
David Darling. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co., 1916. Pp.117. $1.10 net. 
The author does well to encourage people 
to face religious questions with all ome 


but, for many thoughtful people at least, he 


fail to show the way out of difficulties because 
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of the ease with which he makes his basal 
assumptions, e.g., about God, the Bible, Jeans, 
and the nature of ion. Is Dr. Darling 
quite fair to other religions? Does he not 
know that scholarship has long since pointed 
out the inadequacy of the older arguments, and 
substituted much better ones, by believing in 
f the Bible and 
Jesus in everyday life ? 


The Prosecution of Jesus: Its Date, History, 
and Legality. By Richard Wellington Hus- 
band. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1916. Pp. viit+3zo2. $1.50. 


Although the theme is a familiar one, the 
author has produced a new piece of i investigation 
based upon the original sources of information. 
His point of departure is that of Roman rather 
than of Hebrew | procedure. In fact, he 
regards the proceedings in Pilate’s court as the 
only real trial to which Jesus was subjected, the 
hearing before the Sanhedrin having been 
nothing else than grand-jury proceedings. This 
conclusion rests upon the tion that the 
Jewish courts had no authority in criminal cases 
after Judea became a Roman province. Jesus 
had been arrested by the Jewish police about 
midnight and brought before the Sanhedrin 
early in the morning. The outcome of this 
hearing was a decision to arraign him before 
Pilate on a charge of false prophecy and treason 
against the Roman Empire. After hearing the 
case Pilate had doubts about Jesus’ guilt and 
urged his opponents to withdraw their accusa- 
tion, but when they refused he condemned Jesus 
on the charge of treason. No violation of legal 
procedure is thought to have occurred at any 
ea in the proceedings. The arrest was made 

ealgsl the hearing before the Sanhedrin was 
= because it was not a formal trial; 
and Piet followed the customary form of pro- 
cedure. He gave his verdict on the preponder- 
ance of the evidence presented. 

Another noticeable feature of the book is its 
dating of events in the career of Jesus. Follow- 
ing the Gospel of John, Nisan 14 is fixed upon 
as the day of the crucifixion. As for the year, 
the commonly accepted date of 29 or 30 A.D. 
is rejected in favor of 33 A.D. The astronomical 
data are alleged to be such that in this period 
Nisan 14 cannot have fallen on Friday except 
in the year 33. Again, following the implica- 
tions of John, the public activity of Jesus is 
made to extend over a period of approximately 

years. 

The volume is a distinct contribution to the 
subject, and ay valuable because of the 
author’s careful treatment of Roman criminal 
procedure. His treatment of the gospel 
materials is less thorough, although he is 
familiar with the results of critical study and 
is in full sympathy with the critical method. 
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Nevertheless, his method of using the g 
data does not always commend itself. For 
example, sometimes he would make a “distinc- 
tively Roman touch” a criterion of a gospel 
writer’s accuracy in reporting the trial of Jesus 
(pp. 255 £.); but Anan it not be that these real- 
istic touches are due to experiences which Chris- 
tians of a later generation in Gentile lands were 
undergoing at the time the gospels were written ? 
Altogether too little account is taken of the 
situation in which the gospels were written, and 
perhaps the author is too ready to assume that 
conditions in Palestine would always conform 
exactly to regular Roman procedure in other 
provinces. 


Prayer in Its Present-Day Aspects. By James 
M. Campbell. New York: Revell, 1916. 
Pp. 153. $0.75. 

The first six chapters of this book remind 
the reader of the c which, almost un- 
noticed, have come over the prayer habits of 
Christians during the past few decades. The 
rest of the book seems to be written more in 
the vein of the usual devotional treatise upon 
this great subject. The “man in the street” 
is asking questions about prayer which are not 
even hinted at in these sermons; and the careful 
Christian psychologist would hardly agree 
with of the conclusions here 

especiall = such as: “answers to 
» “in ry prayer,” all for 
ond “the psychology of prayer.’ 
ro book of this sort greatly limits its field of 
usefulness by failing to weigh the problems 
and the data from experience which fill so 
many recent books. 


The Heart of Buddhism—An Anthology of 

Buddhist Verse. Translated and edited by 

K. J. Saunders. London: Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, 1915. Pp. 96. 1s. 6d. 

The author has put into this booklet of 
verse and story some of the choicest ethical 
and religious selections which pass current in 
oriental Buddhist circles today. While recog- 
nizing the fact that these passages are inadequate 
for the larger needs of our time, Mr. red 
has handled them with sympathy and fairness. 
If all the oriental scriptures could be presented 
in such an attractive style as this, they =— 
undoubtedly reach a much wider reading circle 
in America. 


Faith in a Future Life (Foundations). By 
Alfred W. Martin. New York: Appleton, 
1916. Pp. xvii+203. $1.50. 


All of Mr. Martin’s works are characterized 
by an clarity, and straight- 
forwardness of thought. In his four previous 
books, dealing with the life of Jesus, the origin 
of Christianity, and the leaders and scriptures 
of the various great religions, the author has 
shown exceptional ability to a ~ gp the good 
qualities in the various faiths, and yet point 
out, in all fairness and kindness, the weak and 
outworn elements in each faith. In the present 
book Mr. Martin analyzes several of the lodies 
theories of immortality which have been 
advanced among Christians, Spiritualists, Theos- 
ophists, and in the psychical research move- 
ment. From his own point of view none of 
these older theories is vitally sufficient for 
present-day consideration. He does, however, 
regard a personal future life as essential from 
an ethical point of view. Not that one cannot 
and ought not to be highly moral without 
such a hope; but that the very struggle for, and 
attainment of, character, and the development 
of an unselfish interest in others, opens up such 
vast reaches of ibility in man’s life that the 
conviction of the necessary continuity of life 
becomes second nature to him; he cannot 
avoid it. Nothing less 5 an unlimited 
future of growth and service can possibly 
satisfy the divine craving which has been 
created within him by the very process of 
living thus unselfishly. 


The Psychology of Religion. By James H. 
Snowden. New York: Revell, 1916. Pp. 
390. $1.50. 

Dr. Snowden has here massed together. 
within a comparative oe compass, most of 
the elementary facts which the average minister 
or layman needs to know concerning the 
psychology of religion. The book is exception- 
ally interesting, is simple and direct in style, 
abounds in concrete and well-chosen illustra 
tions, and represents a high degree of scholar- 
ship. It is arranged for use as a classroom text. 
A wide-awake adult class could find here many 
stirring topics for discussion. The book is 
characterized throughout by a quiet dignity, a 
refinement of spirit, and a moral earnestness 
which should render this work unusually 
effective. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE 


Conducted by 
PROFESSOR EDWARD S. AMES 
University of Chicago 


STUDY III 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


Required Books 


Coe, The Psychology of Religion. 
Leuba, The Belief in God and Immoriality. 
McComas, The Psychology of Religious Sects. 


Professor Coe is one of the best-known authorities in this field and in his book 
has presented the ripe fruits of many years of research. A sort of personal con- 
fession of faith in the preface will at once arrest attention. It will reassure many 
laymen and students new to this kind of study. The author says that to him the 
religious enterprise is the most important undertaking in life; he accepts the 
Christian faith; he is an active worker in a church. He thinks that it is an aid 
to investigation to look at religion from the inside, though he is careful to point 
out that he does not appeal to this experience as settling any question of psychol- 
ogy and finds himself especially on guard against giving these personal circum- 
stances too much weight. The work is proof that it has been thought out in 
freedom from dogmatism, either of the religious or of the scientific kind. No 
religious experiences are considered as exempt from psychological investigation, 
either on account of their mysterious nature or because of their sanctity. Several 
of these more intimate and difficult subjects treated by Professor Coe will not be 
noted here, though his chapters on them should be read in connection with the 
same topics referred to in other studies in this course. His chapters on “Con- 
version,” “The Subconscious,” “ Mysticism,”’ and “Prayer” are of this number. 

One of the very valuable and unique features of this work is the discussion of 
the writings of other authors in this field and the extensive lists of their books 
and articles compiled in a bibliography which includes practically all of the 
literature of the science to date. In the fourth chapter is given a definition of 
religion and a criticism and estimate of other conceptions. This definition is in 
functional and social terms, with an emphasis upon the importance of persons and 
personality whick is evidently intended to differentiate the definition from earlier 
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ones very closely related to it. Two or three quotations will express the central 
idea of this view. ‘Wherever men intensely identify themselves with something 
as their very life, there you will almost certainly find ‘religion’ the descriptive 
term.”’ In commenting on the definition of religion as the highest social values, 
he accepts it as his own, for he rightly interprets the author of that definition to 
mean in this statement that the highest social values are those which at any given 
time are felt to be the most intense and complete. He says: “If ‘highest’ refers, 
not to a specific set of standards, but to a law of social valuation in accordance 
with which men criticize and reconstruct their standards, then Ames’s point of 
view is to this extent (but not further) identical with the one here suggested” 
(pp. 71 f.). It is possible that something is meant by “a law of social evolution”’ 
which would introduce radical differences in the interpretation, but that does not 
seem to be the intention of Professor Coe. He further states that religious values 
are not distinct from ethical or any other values. A working contrast for ordinary 
usage, which need not be taken too seriously, is that ethics “limits itself to the 
visible life of men, while religion goes on to raise the question of extending social 
relationships to the dead and divine beings.” 

The idea of God is interpreted first in terms of its genesis. In the early 
mythological representations of the gods, animals, men, processes in nature, and 
other influences are found to give form and content to the idea. This occurs 
largely in terms of emotional thinking which may be seen in certain of its features 
in the thoughts of childhood and in naive adults. Such objects came into promi- 
nence through their connection with man’s vital experiences, as when the animals 
were used for food or when springs furnished water for man and animal and 
vegetation. The idea of spirit is attributed to the impressions made by shadows, 
dreams, visions, and to whatever men felt in themselves when they were excited. 
Gods, as distinguished from the swarm of inferior and capricious, malignant spirits, 
came to represent the larger, more stable interests of society and were celebrated 
in the group ceremonials. Social organization is a determining condition for the 
emergence and development of the god-idea. ‘Monotheism cannot arise until 
there is a large political consciousness.” Gods may be taken over and modified 
through conquest, migration, and gradual mingling of peoples. In deliberative 
groups the divine being no longer gives commands, but becomes a judge and an 
inspirer of questions. The highly personal deity is a late arrival because man is 
slow in attaining a high sense of personality. The humanizing of life and the 
increasing appreciation of justice and love between man and man have given rise 
to the doctrine that God is love. “A great love is the only conceivable mode of 
discovering the Christian God.” The author expresses the following conviction 
with reference to the future of this idea: “The thought of God may, indeed, 
undergo yet many transformations, but in one form or another it will be continually 
renewed as an expression of the depth and the height of social experience and social 
aspiration.” 

A characteristic problem of Professor Coe’s conception of religion is its dynamic 
and creative function (chapters xiii, xiv, xv). Contrary to older views, due in 
part to the Darwinian doctrine of evolution itself, he holds that human nature is 
not fixed and unchangeable, but that it is undergoing radical modifications in 
which religion plays no small part. ‘The religious experience itself is a revalua- 
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tion of values, a reconstruction of life’s enterprise, a change in desire and in the 
ends of conduct.” The great prophets of the ethical type were the means of 
effecting such changes. They did not merely maintain existing standards. The 
sense of sin is cited as another illustration and the obverse of the prophetic spirit. 
It implies a higher ideal toward which the individual and society aspire. It is 
the recognition of the fact that human nature needs reconstruction. 

This process of revaluation is at the same time a reorganization and reconstruc- 
tion of reality. The discovery of values is not a copying, but a creation. “Like 
commerce, government, or education, religion is a process in which the real 
produces definition of itself.”” In each case reality is modified in rethinking it. 
This is true, for example, of human personality. It was created in the discovery. 
In early society men were not persons as they are today. Instinctive affection and 
gregariousness are not sufficient to constitute personal relations as they have 
come to be understood. The sacredness of life, the rights of man, the immeasur- 
able worth of the individual, were slow achievements, not yet wholly realized. 
Religions like Brahminism and Buddhism, which show a primitive lack of appre- 
ciation of the individual, are regarded as arrested in their development at that 
point. “Religion is the discovery of persons.”’ It is an expression of the develop- 
ing sense of good-will and justice between man and man. It opposes a more ideal 
social order to the actual institutions of society. “It is the working out of some 
cosmic principle through our preferences.”” This often gives men the feeling that 
they are the agents of a cause working through them. They may seem passive 
in the experience just as the scientist feels borne along by the development of his 
experiment. Socrates probably had a similar sense of an objective direction when 
in the midst of confusing discussion he would exclaim, “Let us follow the argu- 
ment.” Religion is not then merely the static and conservative attitude toward 
established values. In its vital representatives, like the great prophets, it is self- 
critical and reconstructive. In religion, as in all other great concerns, old habits 
resist new ideas. “Science resists science just as religion resists religion.” 

In discussing the future life this book applies the functional method and test. 
The development of the idea is sought in the history of man’s thought of himself. 
Many motives and beliefs are found entering into it. Instinctive fear of death 
and the sense of a double lingering around after a man has died do not mean that 
the doctrine of immortality has been achieved. In Israel and in Greece the under- 
world, the land of the shades, was a place “of feebleness and darkness.” The 
modern discovery of persons brings new questions and a new perspective concern- 
ing the whole matter. Three problems are treated by our author—namely, the 
value of psychical research, the desire for immortality, and the significance of that 
desire. 

Scientific psychology has given little recognition to psychical research. 
This is thought to be due partly to the large emotional factor in such inquiries, 
springing from the desire for communion with the dead; partly to the imposi- 
tions of mediums and “psychics.” But a more important fact is that the problem 
of establishing the reality of personality is, by the very conception of personality, 
not capable of being treated by laboratory experiment. The sense of living persons 
which we experience has been worked out through social relationships, and it is 
suggested that the most convincing proof that people live after death would be 
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to have them enter in some way into our social life and sustain with us our endeavor 
to realize further values of this kind. 

In answer to the question whether men desire immortality it is surmised that 
many would not care for individual continuance, but would cling to personal- 
social relationships and would desire that great souls like Lincoln should persist. 
It is possible that the formulation of the problem and the pursuit of it may help 
to realize it. Devotion to social justice “may be a factor in a process whereby 
immortality, in the literal sense of indissoluble fellowship between persons, is 
being achieved.” This argument will be difficult for many to follow, and the 
outcome of the chapter will disappoint any who search here for final assertions 
concerning this sensitive hope of the older religious faith. 

Professor Leuba’s Belief in God and Immortality deals with these two problems 
by a very different method. The first part, about half the book, is devoted to the 
history of the idea of the soul and immortality. The remainder is occupied with 
the tabulation and interpretation of the results of a statistical inquiry with refer- 
ence to belief in God and immortality. The author advances a somewhat new 
view to the effect that there are two conceptions of immortality, one found in 
early primitive peoples, and the other among more modern societies. The earlier 
notion is not uniform or simple. A man may have many souls. A soul is not 
immaterial, but it may be small and changeable in its location in the body. It 
may leave the body temporarily. It may sometimes be seen, especially by certain 
persons, being identified with one’s shadow or reflection in water. Often the 
breath is taken for the soul. The survival after death is attributed to it, but that 
does not mean that it is considered immortal. The state after death differs very 
little to the savage mind from ordinary life. The scene of activity may be in a 
distant country, but the manner of life is much the same. ‘The kings remain 
kings and the slaves, slaves.’”” There may be special abodes for different classes, 
for warriors, priests, women, and children. 

An interesting distinction is made between the soul and the ghost. The latter 
has a separate origin and is more external. Survival belongs to the ghost. The 
idea of the ghost arises from several influences—from memory-images exteri- 
orized, from the “‘sense of presence,’ dreams, visions. Immortality is distinct 
from the primitive belief in survival and arises at the beginning of the historical 
period in the experience of the race. The older belief persisted side by side with 
the new doctrine in many peoples and for a long time. An interesting parallel 
is suggested between the appearance of romantic, platonic love and that of the 
new immortality. It appears in the thought of an eternal existence in which love, 
friendship, and justice shall be forever victorious. In the older Hebrew belief 
Sheol was a place of dread where the shades were forgotten by God. The 
development of the idea of immortality may be seen in the translation of men like 
Enoch and Elijah to the abode of God, in the messianic prophecies concerning the 
triumph of the nation, and, finally, in the establishment of individual relations 
with God which guaranteed perpetual life. 

The philosophical attempts to substantiate the doctrine of immortality are 
reviewed and shown to be insufficient. Among these are the metaphysical argu- 
ments based upon the spiritual nature of all reality, or upon the simplicity of the 
soul, or upon an intelligent first cause, or upon inner experience. More recent 
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attempts to demonstrate immortality by direct sensory means have also proved 
futile. These are reviewed in terms of alleged physical manifestations such as 
those claimed by Eusapia Palladino, whose tricks were so completely exposed in 
New York in 1910; and psychical manifestations, accounts of which are given at 
length in the proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research; and alleged 
apparitions, including the resurrection of Christ. The attempts to prove im- 
mortality by methods of modern science remain inconclusive. 

In the statistical investigation an attempt was made to get responses concern- 
ing belief in God and immortality from American students, scientists, historians, 
sociologists, and philosophers. The students in one college made returns with 
reference to immortality as follows: the believers in the Freshman class were 80 
per cent; in the Sophomore class, 76 per cent; and in the Senior class, 70 per cent. 
The Juniors are regarded as exceptionally bright and independent and only 60 
per cent of them were believers. It is the author’s impression that normally the 
belief decreases with enlarging intelligence. A surprisingly large number in all 
classes could not assign any reason for their belief. It was also not expected that 
35 per cent of the upperclassmen in a Christian college should be unable to profess 
belief, while a considerable additional number were indifferent to it. Among a 
thousand scientists the believers were about equal to the non-believers in immor- 
tality, but among the greater scientists of this number only 36.9 per cent were 
believers, while 59.3 per cent of the lesser scientists were believers. This sup- 
ports the general conclusion that the belief lessens as intelligence and scientific 
training increase. The desire for immortality tends to disappear with the loss 
of belief in it, though in some cases those who no longer believe it would like to. 
The psychologists are the most skeptical of all the scientists, only 19.8 per cent 
being believers in immortality. The conclusion is drawn that “in the present 
phase of psychological science the greater one’s knowledge of psychic life, the more 
difficult it is to retain the traditional belief in the continuation of personality 
after death.”” In every group the number of believers in immortality is larger 
than the number of believers in God. The philosophers were the most trouble- 
some of those to whom the questions were sent, because they so generally had diffi- 
culty in understanding the questions and in formulating answers. Numerous 
charts are provided setting forth in a graphic manner the results of the inquiry. 
The situation revealed by this study seems to its author to demand a revision of 
public opinion “regarding the prevalence and the future of the two cardinal beliefs 
of official Christianity, and shows the futility of the efforts of those who would 
meet the present religious crisis by devising a more efficient organization and 
co-operation of the churches.” 

The concluding part of this work is devoted to a discussion of the utility of 
these beliefs. It is only upon grounds of utility that they can be justified, and the 
author thinks that belief in immortality costs more than it is worth. He does not 
believe that utter pessimism and moral decay would follow the rejection of this 
idea. He holds that the knowledge and practice of the virtues do not have their 
original source in transcendental beliefs. 

The Psychology of Religious Sects by H. C. McComas is a pioneer work in a 
very important direction. It would be too much to expect completeness or even 
a treatment commensurate with the title, but this work is suggestive and throws 
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light upon certain phases of a very large problem. The investigation starts from 
results obtained in the laboratory with reference to the differences between varying 
types of people. In the preface the problem and motive of the author are dis- 
closed in this statement: “The differences which appear in the religious life of 
different denominations have their only justification in the differences of human 
dispositions and not in any divine preferences.” He thinks that the heart of 
sectarianism may be removed by acknowledging that these differences are matters 
of individual tastes and temperaments. 

The varieties of individuals are illustrated first by portraits which may be 
taken as suggestive of the far more numerous and radical differences of brains and 
nervous systems. The influence of environment is registered in the characteristics 
of the mountaineer, the plainsman, the sailor, the farmer, and the merchant. The 
daily occupation is stamped upon the mind and physique of each type. The 
psychological laboratory has measured differences of reaction time, of elementary 
forms of attention, and of some phases of habit and choice. In association tests 
the conception of God shows the same variations of imagery and meaning. Racial 
traits are strongly marked in the Germanic and Latin peoples, and are observable 
in their music, literature, and philosophy. Investigation of individuals has shown 
that the bases of religious belief are intellectual, customary, due to inertia, to spe- 
cial needs, and to feeling. 

In a chapter on “Sects” the author records his impression that religion is not 
declining in the United States, but is numerically stronger than ever before. In 
1850 there were 149 church members for every thousand persons. In 1906 there 
were 391 for every thousand. But from 1890 to 1906 there were 41 new sects 
organized. Among the causes cited for this great variety is immigration, involving 
differences of nationality, language, forms of worship, systems of doctrine, and 
social classes. Some sects have their inception in matters external to religion, 
as in the case of American churches divided by the Civil War. A chapter on 
“Natural Sects” follows an investigation which sought to characterize the traits 
of Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, and Unitarian bodies. It was held that 
the first was intellectual, the second marked by personal experience largely of the 
emotional sort, the third by independency based on liberty of conscience, and the 
fourth by cultural rationalism. The twelfth chapter is an attempt to describe 
each of the important denominations according to its more conspicuous natural 
traits. These descriptions are based on the history of the sect, the character of 
its service, its creeds, activities, interests, and personnel. They are too brief and 
sketchy to do justice to the great social groups under consideration, but they are 
nevertheless suggestive and indicative of further needed studies of this kind. 
Some attention is also given to the family resemblances, and a tabulation of the 
denominations shows much overlapping in their common traits. Many “leveling 
forces” are at work reducing the historical differences. 


Books for Further Reading 
Hocking, The Meaning of Godin Human McGiffert, The ‘Rise of Modern Reli- 
Experience. gious Ideas. 
Rogers, The Religious Conception of the James, The Will to Believe. 
World. Drake, Problems of Religion. 
The Ingersoll Lectures on Immortality. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


BY J. M. POWIS SMITH 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE 


[Those who desire to conduct classes or to have this course in te form can 
secure reprints from the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, UNIVERSITY 
oF CHICAGO, at twenty-five cents for the course of five months. Leaders of classes will 
also be provided with a series of programs and suggestions, as well as lists of reference 
books, upon reporting classes to the INsTITUTE.] 


STUDY HI 


THE TRIAL AND TRIUMPH OF FAITH 


We are concerned for the next month with the Book of Job, which is quite 
_ generally recognized as the masterpiece of the world’s literature. Is it not a 
significant fact that such a piece of literature was called forth by the problem of 
suffering? Let us first secure a view of the general plan of the Book of Job. It 
naturally submits to the following analysis: Chaps. 1 and 2 constitute the pro- 
logue to the discussion. Chaps. 3-26 form the great debate which resolves itself 
into three cycles of speeches, namely, chaps. 4-14 the first cycle, chaps. 15-21 the 
second, and chaps. 22-26 the third. The debate between the friends and Job is 
followed by a series of speeches on the part of Job himself, chaps. 27-31. Then 
a new character appears, namely, Elihu, whose speeches are contained in chaps. 
32-37. The climax of the play is reached in the speeches of Jehovah contained in 
chaps. 38-41, to which Job replies in 42:1-6. - The book is closed by the epilogue, _ 
42:7-17. 

First day.—§ 32. The prologue. Read Job 1:1-5, noting particularly the 
fact that Job is described as a man “perfect, and one that feared God and eschewed 
evil.”” The problem of the book, therefore, is not the question of suffering in 
general, but rather the question of the suffering of a righteous man. We are now 
in the field of the individual problem once more, continuing the line of thought 
started by Ezekiel. Read 1:6-12, noting that these proceedings in the heavenly 
court are of course unknown to Job and his friends. Observe the purpose of the 
test that is here proposed, namely, the desire to demonstrate whether or not Job’s 
religion is unselfish and pure. Read 1:13-22, observing the avalanche of mis- 
fortune that descends upon Job with crushing force, and Job’s acceptance of it all 
as coming from the hand of God, against whom he raises no syllable of protest. 

Second day.—Read Job 2:1-6, noting that the heavenly decision is now made 
to push the test of Job to the last extreme short of taking his life. Does not Satan 
evidently expect that Job will be unable to stand the strain? Read 2:7-10, 
observing how Job stands unshaken in the presence of the most extreme personal 
suffering, and, in addition to that, is able to withstand the temptation coming 
from his wife from whom he had every right to expect supporting strength. Does 
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not the prologue offer one solution to the problem of suffering, namely this, that 
the presence of suffering in human experience is necessary in order to make pos- 
sible the existence of a piety that is independent of material welfare? Could 
there be as high a grade of spirituality if the world were so organized that every 
good deed was unfailingly followed by a corresponding reward in the way of 
prosperity and happiness? Is not that type of piety more noble which is able to 
maintain itself and to grow even though there should seem to be no relation 
between inner character and outer fortune; yea, even if the fact of personal piety 
insures disaster and misfortune to the possessor of it ? 

Third day.—Read 2:11-13, in which Job’s three friends are introduced. Is 
it not evident that these friends were kindly, pious men? Had they not come 
long distances to comfort their former friend? Had they anything to gain by 
such action? Do they not treat him with the most profound courtesy and 
sympathy by waiting until Job indicates his readiness to talk? Let us not forget 
the high character and the generous conduct of these men as we move on into the 
discusson itself. 

Fourth day.—§ 33. Read chap. 3, noting the despair of spirit that has laid 
hold upon Job so that he is now desirous of death and wishes that he had never 
been born. What has produced this change in Job’s attitude? Is it simply 
that he has broken down nervously under the long-continued strain of unmitigated 
pain? Or is the Job of this chapter and the following discussions a different per- 
son from the one presented to us in the prologue? That is to say, is it not possible 
that the prologue and the epilogue constituted an old story which has been greatly 
enriched by the addition of this magnificent discussion inserted in the middle of 
the old tale? If the prologue and the following discussion are from one and the 
same pen, we cannot fail to realize that the three friends of the prologue must 
have been deeply shocked by this new attitude on the part of Job. This was to 
them a new and inexplicable Job. 

Fifth day.—§ 34. Read Job 4:1-9, observing the urbanity and courtesy of 
the speaker Eliphaz. Note particularly vss. 6-9, which constitute the substance 
of all that the friends have to say. These verses call to Job’s attention the fact 
of his own personal integrity and ask him to bear in mind that no man of such 
unblemished character was ever destroyed. That was the teaching of experience 
and observation. 

Sixth day.—Read 4:12-21, in which Eliphaz represents himself as having had 
a special revelation from God, the purport of which is that no man can be wholly 
sinless in the sight of God. It is therefore inevitable that all men should to some 
extent suffer. See how Eliphaz reasserts this thought in 5:6, 7. 

Seventh day.—Read 5:17-27, observing that these beautiful words come 
from men whose whole point of view regarding suffering is to be shattered to 
fragments by the discussions which follow. 

Eighth day.—§ 35. Read 6:8-13, noting Job’s desire that his case might come 
before God even if it should result in his being destroyed, and how he here asserts 
unflinchingly his certainty that his past record has been above reproach. Read 
rapidly vss. 14-27, asking yourself if Job was really justified in making such 
charges against his friends. It would be well to remember these statements of 
Job when we find the friends retorting in kind. 
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Ninth day.—Read Job 7:17-22, in which Job calls in question the propriety 
and justice of God in dealing with him as he is doing. 

Tenth day.—§ 36. Read Job 8:3-7, noting the certainty of Bildad that God 
acts in accordance with justice, and his suspicion that Job’s sons were not as 
righteous as they might have been, and his daring assertion that Job himself is 
lacking in piety. Read Job 9:16-24, Job’s answer, in which he does not hesitate 
to say that a righteous man has no chance with God; that the government of the 
world is not determined by moral considerations, and that God himself is the only 
one who in the last analysis can be held responsible for the chaotic situation. 
Read 10:3-7, in which Job again asserts the injustice of the divine dispensation 
in general, and in particular the fact that God is punishing him severely although 
he knows that Job is innocent. 

Eleventh day.—§ 37. Read Job 11: 5-9 and consider the fact that Zophar goes 
so far as to say that God is after all overlooking the sum of Job’s sin and not 
punishing him as much as he deserves. Read Job’s reply, 13:7-12, noting his 
profound insight, notwithstanding the stress and turmoil of his soul. Though he 
cannot understand the administration of God, he nevertheless feels certain that 
God will not look with the least degree of allowance upon one who approaches 
him in any other than a spirit of absolute honesty and sincerity. Read vss. 13-16, 
in which in this same spirit of confidence he asserts his determination to state his 
whole mind whatever the consequences may be, and at the same time his own 
conviction that his personal integrity will find recognition in the mind of God. 

Twelfth day.—§ 38. The second cycle of the debate, as the first, is opened by 
Eliphaz. Read Job 15:1-13 and observe the difference of spirit on the part of 
Eliphaz as compared with his words on his first appearance in chap. 4. 

Thirteenth day.—Read 15:22-35. Is there any significance in the fact that 
Eliphaz devotes the latter and greater part of his address to the fate of the wicked ? 
Is he not, by implication at least, putting Job in that class and striving to frighten 
him into goodness ? 

Fourteenth day.—Read Job 16:14-22, observing that Job does not diminish 
his anger against God or his certainty of his own righteousness; but he passes 
from these thoughts to the higher and more daring thought that, after all, despite 
the appearance of things, which is against him, God will at length declare himself 
on his side. 

Fifteenth day.—§ 39. Read 18:1-8, noting that Bildad now has nothing but 
words of reproach and terror for Job. Read 19:4-10, in which Job reasserts his 
conviction that God is the source of all his trouble. Read vss. 13-20, in which 
Job pathetically sets forth his wretched state, deserted by all his friends and kins- 
men, and 21, 22, in which Job in the agony of his soul casts himself upon the mercy 
of his friends. 

Sixteenth day.—Read vss. 23-27, observing how Job, longing for an enduring 
testimonial to his own integrity, passes from that thought to the conviction that 
he has such a guaranty in God himself, whom he is sure that he shall see ultimately 
as champion of his cause; and vss. 28, 29, in which he drops from this height of 
faith to a lower plane upon which he threatens the friends with the wrath of God. 

Seventeenth Day.—§ 40. Read 20:4-6 and 26-29, in which Zophar again 
declares the fate of the wicked. 
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Eighteenth day.—§ 41. In chap. 21 Job closes the second cycle of the debate. 
Read vss. 5-10, noting that Job has reverted to his former state of dissatisfaction 
and cites facts showing that the government of the world on God’s part is unjust. 
Read vss. 17-21, where he again challenges the correctness of the friend’s inter- 
pretation of the world, declaring that things are exactly as they should not be. 
In vss. 29-34 Job pictures the end of the wicked man in a way exactly contrary to 
that in which the friends have been describing the wicked man’s lot. 


[To be concluded} 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What are the general divisions of the Book of Job? 

2. What is the subject of the test represented in the prologue? How is the . 
plan carried out ? 

3. What is Job’s state of mind at the opening of the poem, and through what 
medium does the author represent the comfort of the religion of his contempo- 
raries ? 

4. What theory have the friends of Job regarding suffering ? 

5. How do they try to explain Job’s condition in view of his confidence in his 
own integrity ? 

6. Into what grouping do their speeches fall ? 

7. Name some distinguishing thought (a) of the Eliphaz speeches, (0) of those 
by Bildad, (c) of those by Zophar. 

8. With what determination on the part of Job does the first cycle of speeches 
close ? 

9. What is the attempt of the friends in the second cycle of speeches ? 

10. What fact, supreme in the mind of Job, do they persistently ignore? _ 

11. What has Job’s experience led him to conclude concerning the lot of the 
wicked in this world ? 

12. What effect must such a belief have upon the theory of a just God ? 

13. Where does Job continually conclude that the responsibility for his suffer- 
ing rests ? 

14. Why could not Job feign repentance ? 

15. What were the virtues to which Job rightfully laid claim, and which, if 
any, could the friends dispute ? 

16. What conclusion concerning all men was their only resource ? 

17. What element in contemporary thought does Elihu represent ? 

18. What is the purpose and effect of the Jehovah speeches with which the 
poem closes ? 

19. Does the book answer the question, “‘Why are the righteous permitted to 
suffer?” 

20. Does it help the sufferer to bear his calamities then and now? Ifso, how? 
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SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES IN 
THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 


The Book of Job has a more extended, direct, and powerful discussion of the 
problem of the suffering of the righteous than any of the books that we are to 
study. Toa majority of Christian people, however, this is a sealed book. Com- 
paratively few people have had an opportunity to study it under such guidance 
as to lead them to discover the profound purpose of the author, and to enable 
them to follow the progress of thought in the book and to appreciate the sublimity 
of its conclusion. 

The matter of programs for class work should be exceedingly flexible. One 
of the greatest pieces of work that could be done would be to interest the group 
in a dramatic presentation of the book, using the very simplest stage equipment 
and letting all the emphasis come upon the wonderful speeches. The writer has 
seen this done in a church in Chicago by the older children and the young people 
in the Sunday school. The speeches were rendered with the greatest appreciation, 
the setting was effective, and all who participated in the play or who saw its 
presentation will have a permanent appreciation of the purpose and message of 
the book which could hardly be secured by non-professional Bible students in any 
other way.* 

If so elaborate a plan seems impossible, much can be done by simply reading 
some of the greatest speeches in dialogue at the meetings of the club. Of course, 
_ the reading should be assigned to people who can do it well, otherwise it is tedious. 
The purpose of all this is, of course, to make the characters in the drama seem real 
persons. 

For those who prefer the ordinary type of program the following topics are 
suggested: 

PROGRAM I 

1. The epilogue and the prologue of the Book of Job; their scenes and their 
philosophy of God. 

2. Job’s lament, a reading. 

3. First attempts of the friends to bring comfort, and the result upon Job. 

4. The arguments of the second group of speeches. 

Discussion: What element in the situation caused most suffering to Job? 


PROGRAM II 
1. Job’s skeptical theory of God and the world, based upon his observation. 
of life. 
2. The part of Elihu in the development of this drama. 
3. The closing Jehovah speeches considered as to purpose and effect. 
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4. The greatest passage in the poem (opinions from all members of the group). 
Discussion: Does the Book of Job give an answer to the question, ‘“‘Why do 
the righteous suffer?” If not, did the writer of the book achieve his purpose ? 


REFERENCE READING 


In addition to the Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible the following books are of 
great value in the study of the Book of Job: Strahan, The Book of Job; David- 
son, The Book of Job (Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges); Cheyne, Jewish 
Religious Life after the Exile; Genung, The Epic of the Inner Life; Moulton, The 
Literary Study of the Bible; Peake, Job (The Century Bible); Driver, The Book 
of Job. 
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